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THE NEW PUBLIC LIBRARY AT BEVERLY, MASSACHUSETTS. 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS 


EVERLY, Massachusetts, has reason to | 


be well pleased with its new public library, 
a picture of which appears on this page. The 


purity of design and the perfect proportions | 


give an impression of harmony that is in 


pleasing contrast to the overelaboration of | 


many public buildings. The material is warm 


red brick, with base and pilasters of white | 


marble. The half-dome vault over the en- 


trance, the balustrade at the top, and the iron | 
balconies in front of the tall windows are all | 


in keeping, and all add to the striking beauty 
of the building. e 


xs N has regained the position that it used 
to hold as the leading shoe-manufacturing 
city in the United States. A few years ago 
Brockton forced Lynn into second place. But, 
according to the figures of Mr. Charles F. 
Gettemy, director of the Massachusetts Bureau 
of Statistics, the output of the Lynn shoe fae- 
tories in 1912 was valued at $35,511,992, and 
that of the Brockton factories at $34,244,367. 
Lynn gained nearly $2,000,000 over its output 
of the year before, whereas Brockton fell a little 


short of holding its own. Next to these two) 


Massachusetts cities, as a shoe-manufacturing | 
centre, comes St. Louis, and after that, Haver- | 
hill, Massachusetts. In the manufacture of | 
cotton goods, Fall River, Lowell, and New 


Bedford are the first cities, not only in Massa- 


chusetts, but in the United States; and Law- 
rence heads the list in the manufacture of 
worsted goods. The combined manufactured 
products of the 8,271 establishments that made 
returns to the Bureau of Statistics had a value 
of $1,596, 734,445—an inerease of $129,000, 000, 
or about nine per cent. over the returns for the 
year before. The total number of workers in 
the mills and factories was about 600,000. 
They are in receipt of wages that aggregate 
$335, 000,000, which means about $11 a week. 
That average, of course, includes both sexes, 
all ages, and all kinds of industry. 


& 


EVER since the United States government 

has maintained a weather bureau in 
Boston—a period of forty-three years—has 
there been a year sO warm as 1913. The 
average daily temperature throughout the year 
was 52.3°. Before that, the highest aver- 
age was 51.2°, in 1908. The past six years 


have all been warmer than the normal, yet | 


1913, the warmest of all, did not leave any 
distinct impression of abnormal warmth, for 
the reason that the excess of heat came mainly 
in the winter and the spring months, when it 
was least felt. On the other hand, 1911 had 
an abnormally hot spell of ten days in July 
that every one remembers. By comparison, 
July of 1913 was cool. In the matter of pre- 
cipitation, the conditions were reversed. The 
year brought only 38.11 inches of precipitation, 
whereas the normal amount is 43.38 inches. 
Every one of the last eleven years has shown 
a deficiency in precipitation, and every one of | 
the last six an excess of heat. Thus, if that | 
period alone were to be considered, it would be | 
correct to say that our New England climate 
is growing drier and warmer; but the time is | 
too short to warrant the conclusion that the 
change is permanent. This year or the next | 
may show an average temperature that is down 
to normal, or even below it, and a rainfall of | 
many inches more than that of last year. 


o 


[§ it better to have much money in circulation, 


with high prices, or less money and low | 


prices? There are arguments on both sides. 
Some figures found in the old town records of 
Lunenburg, Massachusetts, throw light on the 
cost of living that our New England ancestors 
had to face a century and a third ago. The 


records show that in 1776 a committee of the | 


residents of Lunenburg, Groton, Shirley, | 


Townsend, and Fitchburg agreed on a scale | 


of wages for various kinds of labor, and | 
on prices for certain commodities in general 
use. Laborers were to receive fifty cents a 
day in summer and twenty-five cents in winter, 
and at that time the amount of daylight was | 


af 
| 
> | 

: | 


the only limit toa day’s work. The ‘‘eight- 
| hour law’’ applied only in the summer, and 
meant eight hours in the forenoon and eight 
more in the afternoon. Carpenters were to 
| receive 50 cents a day; men tailors, 42 cents; 

women tailors, 154% cents; house servants, 42 
cents a week. The hire of a yoke of oxen was 
set at 22 cents a day; of a horse, to ride one 
mile, 3% cents. For lodging a person overnight, 
a landlord might charge 6 cents, and no more; 
for a dinner, he might charge 17 cents if he 
‘served both boiled meats and roasted meats, 
but 14 cents if he served only one kind. 

The price of beef and of pork was fixed at 
6 cents a pound; of lamb, mutton and veal, 
at 4% cents. Potatoes were 17 cents a bushel ; 
butter, 12% cents a pound; cheese, 8 cents. 
Firewood, delivered at the door, was $1.17 a 
cord; men’s shoes cost $1.33 a pair; cider, 
$1.83 a barrel. Of course these figures seem 
absurdly low, in comparison with those of 
to-day, but there were others not far below 


example, cotton cloth was 58 cents a yard. 
Wheat was $1.11 a bushel, and wheat flour 
$3.67 a hundred pounds. Rye was 73 cents a 
bushel, corn 56 cents, oats 33 cents, barley 67 
| cents. Coffee was 25 cents a pound, hay $10 
|a@ ton, pine boards $3.67 a thousand feet, and 
| so forth. 

The list of prices shows what were ‘probably 
the luxuries of that day. How many Lunen- 
burg girls had cotton dresses, when a single 
yard of cotton cloth cost more than a bushel of 
corn would bring, and more than the pay of a 
| servant for a week? With beef at 6 cents a 
| pound, the arguments for a vegetarian diet 
were less impressive than they are now, when 
the housewife has to pay 40 cents a pound for 
steak. But it is not safe to use the low prices 
of 1776 as a halo for the ‘‘good old days.’’ No 
doubt it was often harder to get the money 
| for food and clothing then than it is now. 
| When a man receives 25 cents a day for his 
labor and pays 6 cents a pound for meat, he 
must spend nearly half his day’s pay for a 
single meal for an ordinary-sized family. It 
costs him no more than that now, and probably 
costs him much less. 
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A MIGRATION OF BUTTERFLIES. 
NORMOUS migrations of butterflies at 
uncertain recurring periods take place in 
South Africa. Some of these great treks 
form spectacular and almost startling displays. | 
A passing of white butterflies, numbering | 
countless millions, all persistently heading 
toward the same unknown point, occurred a 
few years ago in the Orange River Colony. 
A correspondent of Field describes it vividly. 
‘*The day on which I first saw them,’’ he 


| by the wild rumors of the ric 
| to have been discovered in Death Valley, he, 
| with others, went thither, where he no’ ‘only 


modern prices, and some much higher. For | « 


‘*A second visitation of these white butter- 
flies came two years later. For days the 
gravely flew past, apparently indifferent to all 
earthly attractions, with but one object—to get 
on. Some traveled at a height of two hundred 
feet, the majority at a much lower elevation. 
Alwa ys their goal lay due northeast. 

ere they went, and why, remained a 


| mystery. ’? 
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LANDMARKING THE DESERT. 
” HE Good Samaritan of Death Valley’’— 
this is the suggestive characterization 
by which the people of California 


‘designate Lou Westcott Beck, whose self- 


sacrificing and beneficent work proves him 


| worthy the honorable distinction thus be- 


stowed. 


| He was at one period of his life a ponmpentes 
in the Cripple Creek — of Colorad 
a miner in Montana. uently, allured 


“stiike”? a 


met disappointment, but narrowly escaped 
—_ from intense heat and all-consuming 
irst. 

‘‘When Beck returned to civilization, he 
was a cha man,’’ says a writer in the 
American Magazine. ‘‘He had seen sands 
that were strewn with skul ls and that sight 

= a big oe in his h 

ame spring, and Beck made another trip 
Pe Death Valley. At his side was a 
Newfoundland dog. The prospector carried 
a bundle of tin strips. They were sign 
to guide the wanderers’ steps aright. 

‘“*Each summer since then the prospector 
and his dog have made a journey to the land 
of purple mist, piling up rocks and attachi 
signs to them, searching for lost travelers, 
incidentally keeping a lookout for a Fang he of 

recious metal. Once or twice the 
ed his master to prospectors who, after” long | 
suffering from thirst, had fallen upon the 
burning sands to die. 

‘*In signboarding the desert, Beck has saved 
a@ number £ thirst-mad rainbow-chasers, and 
has also, in remote districts, cumnied upon 
bleaching bones of dead men who may have 
found fortunes in the silver sulphuret 
but who did not live to tell the world about 
it. At one time he assisted at the burial of 
four men who died of thirst within two miles 


of a spring. ’’ 
e & 


NATURE UNASSISTED. 

ES, nature is creeping up.’’ Whistler’s 
condescending acknowledgment of the 
beauty of a natural scene that, as a 

lady had pointed out to him, bore some resem- 

blance to one of his paintings, is well known. 

Whistler liked to say that kind of thing; it is 

by no means the only example. 

But a man as modest and simple as Whistler 
himsical 


was W and vain once made a 
similar remark. This was LeNotre, the t 
TE gardener, designer of the 
Versailles near Paris and that of St. James 
in tercentenary of whose birth 
recently been celebrated in the French capital 
by an Pereat exhibition of art. 
during otre’s tra a companion 


pointed out from the coach bags seh ay em 
view: a little upland valley, ce a tiny 
surrounded by untilled meadow ion ae 
by ‘y et indeed, f ture ee 
Ny ‘or na 
was LeNotre’s comment, made in all sincerity 
and innocence. He added, with more cathe 
siasm, ‘‘Beheld at the end of an avenue __ 
as I should design, or from a gazebo such 
I should erect, and with swans agg the lake 
such as I should import—ah, then, in truth, 
it would be way e eyes of a ‘king? 
It is to-day, out any artificial additions, 
a favorite auty spot with the traveling 
ublic. Most of its visitors are Americans; 
t if by chance there has ever been a king 
pak em, he probably appreciated it oun 
as much as they, even without an avenue, or 


a gazebo, or swans. 
e © 
RANK DECEPTION. 


ERGEANT O’Shaughnessy believed not 
only that he was always right, but that 
Private Murphy was always wrong. Not 

even this incident shook his conviction: 


troop was drilling in the hot sun. 





says, ‘‘had been hot, and rain the w be- 
fore had made the air a trifle humid. The | 
| setting sun was about an hour high, and [| 
had been busy getting various things indoors | 
bey my before such stock as was shepherded | 
came home. 

| At last I stepped from the house door. 

The suddenly changed aspect of the veldt was 
amazing. A short time before, on one side of 
the fence near which I stood, had been a 
stretch of long, gold-brown grass, extending 
| unbroken to a distance. Across the fence just 
before had been dust, stones, and winding 
| Sheep and cattle — tending toward a kopje, | 
with bushes and great rocks scattered abou t. 

| Now, at first sight, it seemed that snow had | 
| falien and covered the land, for everything | 
was white. On house and ground, buildings | 
and mountain rocks, butterflies had settled, and 
were settling still, “for the night. With wings 
closed, expanded, or in movement they rested, 
and from the sky — gently an appar- 
ently endless, unhurried stream that joined 
those already settled. These were in constant 
movement, and before sundown had se) ted 








into thick bunches, two or three in: deep, 
that — patches averaging about one hun- 
| dred yards a, ' between which bare ground 
| could fomnin 


‘*So they saad the bay aan and next morn- 
ing, when the sun was up, they gradually 
fluttered off, heading northeast. The extent 
of the ground selected for that evening’s camp | 
| was about two hundred to three hundred acres, 
and this they at first covered completely, till, | 

for warmth, they drew into closer order. 





| “Tt wasn’t he who was talking? 


e command ‘‘ Rest!’’ the corporal 
seiecae Sioa and said that there must have | 
been a mistake, for Private Murphy had not | 

a, os the drill. 
What!’’ roared Sergeant O’ a 
Then 
report him for deceiving me!’’ 
a & 


OVERHEATED. 


did not approve of cats, so Elizabeth had 
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for Patchwork. Also earn eoah \ <4 
ioxeumestearen ey . Bureau, Leightons Corners, 


Tell Your Grocer You Want 


Stickney & Poor’s Mustard 


He has it or will get it for you. 











Train To Be a Nurse ! 


Our Course for Nurses affords young women 
of High School education, aged 21 to 35, an 
opportunity to learn the profession of a Trained 
Nurse, graduating in 3 years. Our graduate 
Nurses earn good pay. 

For further information, address, 
MALDEN HOSPITAL, 24 Murray Road, Malden, Mass. 
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See that the Hub-Mark is on the rubber 


before you buy. It is your insurance 
of Standard First Quality Rubber Foot- 
wear for every purpose. 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 


HUB-MARK RUBBERS 


Boston Rubber Shoe 
Established 1853 











March!’’ bellowed Sergeant | 
, ‘Murphy, I report you for | 
3.” 


ek parents of three-year-old Elizabeth | 


never seen one close at hand until one | 


afternoon when she and her mother were | | 


calling on a friend. 


Before an open fire a large tabby cat stretched | 


herself in perfect contentment. After watch- | 


ing her for some time, Elizabeth cautiously 
drew near and leaned over her. 
purring audibly; and Elizabeth drew away in 
astonishment, exclaiming, ‘ ‘Mother, mother, 


kitty’s boiling !’’ 
* © 
A PEACE ADVOCATE. 
i HAT are you running for, sonny ?’’ 


asks an old gentleman, in Puck. 


“Pm trying to keep two fellows 
| from fighting. 
“Who are the fellows??’ 
‘Bill Perkins and me.’’ 


Tabby was'| jf 











SALUTE TO 
THE FLAG 


Pl 
Allegiance 


[ Pledge Allegiance 
to my Flag and | 
to the Republic for |} 
which it stands: One 


| 
| Alig 
|: 
. 
| Nation indivisible, 
, 
| 
| 
| 


siden af 








with Liberty and | 
Justice for All.” | 








Under the leadership of ee 
Youth's Companion during th 
National Public School Cele. 
bration in October, 1892, the 
Pledge of Allegiance, or Salute 
to the Flag, was given by more 
than 12,000,000 pupils. This 
Pledge was so patriotic and 
appropmiate that it has been per- 
petuated, and is given in many 
thousands of our schools. To 
encourage the adoption of this 
patriotic exercise in every school 


in the land, we furnish a 


‘Beautiful Silk 


Flag 2x3 feet 


At Less Than Cost 


The best way to get this Silk 
Flag for your school is to let the 
scholars themselves raise the 
money by selling forty of our 
Schoolroom Flag Certificates 

at one cent each. These Certif- 
icates, with full details of the 





plan, furnished free to teachers. 
Perry Mason Company, Boston, Mass. 
——SSSS=— 















PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY IN THE YEAR 
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ROM her place at a side table half- 
fF way down the huge dining room, 

Rachel King could, by moving her 
head a little, catch a glimpse of the first 
senior table, away up near the door. 
To-night she turned round so often in 
order to glance anxiously in that direc- 
tion that her neighbors noticed it, and 
began to chaff her on such obvious in- 
terest in somebody. 

‘‘Don’t you know it isn’t -polite to 
pay so much attention to a person 
who isn’t at this table?’’ teased one. 

‘‘The said person seems to be at that 
first table, where they are having a 
birthday feast, ’’ another said. ‘‘Mighty 
pretty, isn’t it, with the yellow-shaded 
candles, and the daffodils, and the 
cream and white and gold of all those 
festive frocks? When we are all grown 
up to be seniors ourselves, we shall have 
a birthday party every night in the 
week. Where’s Dora?’’ 

‘‘Hush!’’ <A third girl pointed with 
awe. ‘‘That creature sitting away up 
there at the honored right of the birth- 
day senior—think of her being our little 
Dora !’” 

The smiling quickness with which 
the others turned to gaze showed plainly 
their readiness to be amused. Rachel, 
however, pretended to be absorbed in 
buttering her baked potato until she 
was startled out of her pretense by a 
chuckling comment: ‘‘Watch how she 
is making them laugh !’’ 

Rachel’s apprehensive glance flew 
toward the birthday table. Nearly 
every one there was laughing. 

“‘Oh, I hope she is careful!’’ she 
groaned, and then gave a gasp of dis- 
may at having spoken aloud. But only 
the girl who sat this evening in Dora’s 
customary place at Rachel’s right 
heard her. 

‘* Careful about what? Oh, you 
mean careful not to make them laugh 
too hard. Well, Dora certainly has a 
gift for making comical remarks. ’’ 

‘‘And for telling ordinary things in 
a humorous way,’’ chimed in another. 

“Ordinary things!’’ echoed a third. 
‘‘Nothing ordinary ever happens to 
Dora. ’” 

‘‘Dora doesn’t mean to exaggerate, ’’ 
Rachel said. ‘‘It is only that she wants 
to be as interesting as possible. You 
expect it of her. You are all ready to 
laugh every time she opens 
her mouth. It is your fault— 
it is our fault that she —’’ 

‘‘Why, what are you talk- 
ing about, Rachel?’ ex- 
cdaimed an indignant voice. 
‘‘Dora Thorne is a fascinat- 
ing child, and —’’ 

‘*Good as a play any time,’’ 
added another. 

Rachel, who had caught 
one or two involuntary nods 
of agreement with her own opinion, began 
slowly to fold her napkin in troubled silence. 

‘*Rice-pudding night!’’ sighed one girl, in 
disgust. ‘‘How often it comes round !’’ 

‘*Lucky Dora,’’ murmured another, ‘‘to be 
invited out to birthday ice cream on this par- 
ticular evening! I wish I were a popular 
little freshman with a reputation for being 
entertaining and a chance of being elected 
member of Beta.’’ 

‘*Member of Beta?’’ repeated Rachel, 
vaguely. ‘‘Oh, yes, I had almost forgotten, 
because there is something more important 
than that—a lot more important. They asked 
her on purpose. They wished to study her. 
They want to be sure. It must be so, because 
two of them have older sisters on the alumnze 
committee, and they have begun to notice 
Dora since she sent in her application for a 
scholarship loan for next year. Everything 
cepends—her whole future — 

_ The fact that Rachel could break into such 

linpetuous candor concerning a friend’s affairs 

\\as significant. Dora’s college career undoubt- 
ily was at a critical point. 

Passing out of the dining room, Rachel 
‘anced at the gala table. Dora was leaning 
‘orward, and her little brown face was alight 

s she talked. Those at her end of the table 

ere bending toward her, eagerly attentive. 

‘ut Rachel saw two pairs of disapproving 
‘yes meet and part, as if in unwilling recog- 

‘tion of some flaw. They belonged to the 

vO seniors whose sisters were on the alumne | 
munittee. 
As Rachel waited for the elevator, she | 
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DRAWN BY FLORENCE E. STORER 





RACHEL GLANCED AT THE GALA TABLE. 





“Did you see her—did you see Miss 
tow pass? Isn’t she beautiful? I think 
it is the saddest thing—the awfullest, saddest 
thing! She lives in your home town, doesn’t 
she? I heard Dora Thorne telling about it. 
It is just like a real novel—her dismissing her | 
fiancé when she knew that there was insanity | 
in both families! No wonder she looks Lea 
snow and roses and burnt-out ashes! 


JE TONGUE IS A Se 





companion’s arm a blissful squeeze. 
‘*Somebody told me that she was watch- 
ing a girl fill out the blank for our class 
book, and in answer to the questions: Who 
is the wittiest girl in the class? Who is the 
best student? and Who is the best writer? she 
put down the same name. Me!’ Dora 
hugged herself gleefully. ‘‘Oh, I didn’t 
know I was so deserving! At least,’’ she 
added, scrupulously, ‘‘I wasn’t quite sure. ’’ 
Rachel chuckled in spite of herself. ‘‘O 


story is all over college. And to think that | Dora, you could be so nice—you really could 
you actually are acquainted with them both !’’ | 


Rachel blinked in a dazed fashion. ‘‘What 
are you talking about?’’ she demanded. 

The small freshman backed away timidly. 

‘*It’s—it’s that story about Miss Tryon’s 
tragedy. Dora Thorne—why, you must know 
it—you told her first—it was a crowd of us 
in gym yesterday—one of the girls cried — 

Rachel had an alarming vision of dewy- 
eyed, quivering-lipped freshmen swayed by 
Dora’s eloquence. There was something 
about Dora that made people listen even when 
she was chattering nonsense. But a story 
like this! Dora had found it out by mistake. 


She must have known that it was not to be | 


repeated. And now—all over college! 

After chapel, Rachel, pausing at the bulle- 
tin board, felt an arm slide about her waist in 
an ecstatic hug. Even without looking, she 
was aware of Dora’s joyous exhilaration. 

** Come along, poky!’’ said Dora. “‘O 
Rachel, I’ve had the dandiest time!’’ 

‘*T never heard you say ‘dandy’ before. ’’ 

‘‘Oh, well, elegant, scrumptious, gorgeous, 
immense—suit yourself. The point is that 
| I’ve had a—a—a bully time. Cracky!’’ 

Dora took a skipping step and gave her 








if you would only —’’ 

‘*But I am nice,’’ Dora replied, earnestly. 
‘*The seniors think so. They invited me to 
the birthday party, and let me talk.’’ 

‘*What did you say?’’ 

‘*Nothing much—just whatever came into 
my head. They kept encouraging me, and 
listened and laughed. I love girls who laugh 
at what I say, especially when it is something 
foolish. ’’ 

‘*What did you say?’’ asked Rachel again. 

‘*Lots of silly things—just comments and 
remarks—you know how I do.’’ 

Rachel nodded. She could remember occa- 
sions when Dora’s saucy comments had gone 
too far toward irreverence and impertinence, 
and the tendency seemed to be growing. 

‘*And then, ’’ continued Dora, reminiscently, 
“‘T told them about the way our brilliant 
mathematical prodigy shrieked over that mus- 
tard plaster, and about that sentimental soph- 
omore who wept on everybody’s neck —’’ 

‘Only on Miss Lane’s,’’ corrected Rachel, 
‘‘and that was when she went to see her about 
that flunk note. I don’t believe Miss Lane 
meant us to repeat it.’’ 


‘*It did make such a ridiculous story that I | 
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couldn’t resist fixing it up a little with 
circumstances. The seniors enjoyed it. 
I told them about your valentines, and 
quoted the silliest ones. And that 
squabble in the faculty —’’ 

‘*Dora!l’’ ejaculated Rachel, 
ulously. 

‘They were awfully interested. ’’ 

**But, Dora, don’t you see it wasn’t 
wise or loyal to spread such stories, 
especially about the absent? It’s the 
way gossip and slander begin. I’ve 
always had such a horror of gossip. 
You know that chapter about ‘the 
tongue is a fire’? We have to be care- 
ful what we say. Each time you goa 


incred- 


bit further without realizing it. I hate 
to preach —’’ 
‘*No?’’?’ Dora’s tone was tragic in 


its pity. ‘‘And yet you have to do it 
such a lot! Iam so sorry !’’ 

Rachel did not smile. ‘‘You know 
it is because I care,’’ she said. 

Dora pressed a repentant cheek 
against Rachel’s sleeve. ‘‘ You are the 
best friend I have,’’ she exclaimed, 
‘‘and the only one who takes the trouble 
to tell me the truth here at college! 
The other girls laugh, and are frank 
about little things that don’t matter. 
I can’t imagine how I should get along 
without you to remind me when my 
skirt braid is worn, or my hair at the 
wrong angle, or my language —’’ Here 
she broke off in order to bow most 
radiantly toa woman passing in the cor- 
ridor. The icy little nod she received 
in acknowledgment left her gasping. 

‘*What in the world!’’ She lifted an 
amazed face to Rachel. ‘‘Did you see 
that? Even if she has broken off her 
engagement, she ought to remember 
her manners. Every one has worries. 
I’m worrying now all the time about 
next year, but I don’t go round freezing 


people. She smiled beautifully to me 
yesterday. I thought she liked me a 
lot.’’ 


A dark flush had surged up to Rachel’s 
hair. Miss Tryon’s glance had ignored 
her so completely that the cutting nod 
to Dora had seemed by contrast a 
markedly intentional courtesy. Dora 
noticed her companion’s shamed color. 

‘*Why, Rachel! Why, Rachel, you 
dear! I didn’t mind. I didn’t, really. 
Who cares about a rude old thing like 
that? It doesn’t hurt us. A snub is 
so mean and small—a weapon 
of the weak. I always did 
think that Miss Tryon had a 
sort of plaintive note in her 
voice, as if she might turn 
fretful some day. I dare say 
she is feeling peevish just now 
about something or other.’’ 

Rachel spoke in a choked 
voice: ‘‘She must have heard 
—that story. A freshman told 
me it was all over college. 
They say that she dismissed—quarreled with 
—her fiancé because there is insanity in both 
families. ’’ 

‘‘Why, the idea! I never said anything of 
the kind !’’ exclaimed Dora. ‘‘I said it was in 
only one family. I gave the facts just exactly 
as they are—well, almost exactly. When I 
found some freshmen in the gym wondering 
why Miss Tryon seemed so sad this semester, 
—you know how they adore her,—I thought 
it a good chance to—to—to’’—she floundered 
awkwardly after a truthful word—‘‘to illumi- 
nate the situation.’’ 

When Rachel lifted her eyes they were full 
of misery. ‘‘Dora, I thought you knew I had 
forgotten that paragraph was in the letter I 
let you read. Mother tells me things that she 
knows I won’t repeat. Miss Tryon’s family 
lives next door to us. Don’t you see? She 
has heard this report, and she blames me, for 
I am the only one likely to know the story. 
She thinks I spread a story like that—a pri- 
vate, personal, intimate trouble. She thinks 
I spread it!’’ 


‘*You!’’ Dora’s scornful laugh spoke bound- - 


less derision of the notion. ‘‘Why, anybody 
who has known you for five minutes ought to 
be able to swear that you could not possibly 
do it.’’ She stopped short, and her candid 
face suddenly flamed. ‘‘ Oh—oh—why—O 
Rachel, I didn’ t think! The freshmen were 
so interes’ 

vil Interested ! ”* groaned Rachel. ‘‘ Inter- 
ested! Oh, well, it’s done. Let’s talk about 
—ah!’’ She interrupted herself as they came 
in sight of her door, and perceived thereon a 
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glint of white paper. She unfolded the note 
with nervous fingers. ‘‘The dean wants to 
see me in the office as soon as possible. ’’ 

Instinetively she glanced at Dora to ascer- 
tain whether the apprehension that she felt 
has flashed into her mind. Only vague and 
various surmises, however, danced in her 
friend’s vivacious eyes. 

‘‘T wonder what can it be? Maybe she 
wants to consult you about tutoring, or—or 
taking charge of flowers in chapel—or—some- 
thing abott next year.’’ Dora’s lively conjec- 
tures had their rise in a deep-lying wistfulness. 
‘‘T wish I were sure that I could come back 
next year.’’ 

Into Rachel’s mind leaped the memory of 
those two seniors looking on with grave faces, 
while the other girls laughed at Dora’s 
jokes. 

‘‘They were watching you at dinner, Dora. 
Miss Doane and Miss Mitchel have sisters on 
the scholarship committee of the alumne. 
Did you know that?’’ 

‘‘No. How exciting!’’ Dora’s agile imagi- 
nation leaped to the hint. ‘‘And maybe their 
sisters told them to study me, and see if I am 
wortha loan. They want to be sure, of course, 
because such a lot of students have applied 
for aid this year. It is hard times everywhere, 
and our fathers can’t afford to send us. The 
alumne haven’t enough money to lend to 
everybody. O dear! O dear! I should be 
sorry if I crowded out somebody else !’’ 

Rachel gave a little gasp. She could never 
get used to the way in which Dora’s mind 
invariably caught the opposite point of view 
from her own. ‘‘Ye-es,’’ she. murmured, 
doubtfully, ‘‘ye-es, of course you would. It 
would be almost worse than being crowded out 
yourself. But—but I can’t be sorry about the 
others—not yet. O Dora, Dora, what shall I 
do if you don’t come back ?’’ 

‘*What!’? Dora turned her head in a sur- 
prise that showed how complacent had been 
her hopes of success. ‘‘You think—you are 
afraid—those two seniors think—they didn’t 
like—I made them all laugh. ’’ 

Rachel’s confused gaze fell anew upon the 
slip of paper between her fingers, and mum- 
bling that she must hurry, she departed in the 
direction of the dean’s office. 

Left alone, Dora walked across the corridor 
to a deep-embrasured window, and standing 
there, stared out with a sinking heart. The 
natural reaction from her mood of exhilara- 
tion made her present despair all the heavier. 
Dora was always either on the heights or in 
the valleys. Now, at the sudden prick of 
Rachel’s misgivings, Dora’s gay little balloon 
of self-confidence had collapsed in a tiny heap 
of self-contempt. She was almost certain that 
she would be unable to come back the next year. 
She knew that she was good for nothing. No 
wonder if the alumnz should decide she was 
not worth helping. This was very likely the 
last time she would ever be standing at a col- 
lege window on the tenth of January, and 
looking out at the shadows of those splendid 
evergreens upon the snow. She wished that 
she had known last October that she would 
never have another autumn in this lovely 
place, because then she would have admired 
the foliage and everything just as hard as she 
could, in order to make up for all the years 
she would not be there to enjoy the eager, 
sweet days in that beautiful college. 

But Dora began to be conscious of a vigor- 
ous small hope springing up beneath her woe. 
You know that it is always the unexpected 
that happens; so if you expect the worst, of 


course it cannot possibly happen, for it is not | 


unexpected, you see. It seemed to Dora that 
if she prepared to be disappointed, she had a 
much better chance to be surprised. Then 
she remembered that a particular reference 
book much in demand at the library had been 
promised to her for a part of the evening. 
Thereupon she forgot that she was waiting to 
hear about Rachel’s interview with the dean, 
and set out for the library. 

After getting the volume, Dora carried it 
off to a convenient alcove, and settled herself 
to take notes. However, she found her prize 
such a magnet for tiptoeing freshmen, each 
one of whom bent anxiously over her shoulder 
to inquire how far ahead it had been promised, 
that at last, gathering up her papers, she 
climbed to the gallery in search of a less- 
frequented nook. 

Finding a deserted alcove, she set to work 
afresh. Now and then she paused to rest her 
eyes by taking a few last looks at the glisten- 
ing oak of the long table, at the empty chairs 
along either side, and the rows of laden shelves 
behind. When the sharp jingle of a bell on 
the librarian’s desk warned students that the 
end of the evening had come, she caught her- 
self listening with a woeful droop of her 
mouth. 

‘*This,’’ she reflected, taking a long sniff of 
the warm, leather-scented air, ‘‘is maybe the 
last time I shall ever be sitting here in the 
library at half past nine on the tenth of Jan- 
uary.’’ Then a wholesome sense of humor 
coming to rescue her from such a sentimental 
mood, she ended her next farewell sniff with 
a giggle, snapped an elastic band round her 
notes, and dived under the table to hunt for 
an eraser she had dropped. 

Fumbling on the floor, and peering here and 








there round the legs of various chairs, she 
was barely aware of the bustle of departure 
throughout the place: rustle of papers, shuffle 
of books, click of chairs pushed back, retreat- 
ing footfalls. Indeed, she did not even notice 
steps approaching in the gallery until the sound 
of a low-toned sentence startled her into 
motionless attention. 

‘“‘T am not at all sure that she is worth 
keeping at college. ’’ 

Another voice protested: ‘‘ But she is one of 
the brightest girls in the freshman class, and 
unusually attractive personally. Aren’t you 
a bit hard on her for losing her head a little at 
the birthday dinner thisevening? Her tongue 
seemed to run away with her, I know —’’ 

‘*She went altogether too far in the way of 
ridicule and exaggeration. It shows a serious 
defect of judgment, if nothing else. When 
there are so many other girls with higher 
standards in need of aid —’’ 

‘*But there was nothing ill-natured or mali- 
cious in her chatter, and really she has the 
excuse of her temperament. Anyone can see 
that she is impulsive. If you contrast her 
clever talk with Rachel King’s cruel and 
unjustifiable gossip —’’ 

Dora, petrified beneath the concealing table, 
held her breath. 

The other voice continued the dialogue: 
‘*Were you ever more astonished in your life 
or more disappointed? Rachel King has 
always impressed me as one of the best of 
girls. The dean herself was so confident that 
Rachel could clear herself immediately of the 
imputation that she did not even request you 
and me to withdraw during the interview. 
When I heard that girl acknowledge that she 


“ BY THE GREAT HORN 


VER since that memorable day in the 
FE dim past when a clumsy, bewildered 

Spanish ship had strewn her rich Orien- 
tal lading along the foam-flecked beaches of 
Bayhaven, the simple fisher folk of the village 
had been waiting for the golden lightning to 
strike again in the same place. Not that they 
exactly wished ill to any of the tiny argosies 
that daily passed far offshore like nomads 
wending their way in silent procession along 
the desert rim; but as the weakest of those 
pilgrims must inevitably continue to fall by 
the wayside at some point in the journey, 
they saw no reason why Bayhaven strand 
should not have an occasional share of the 
pickings. 

They discussed with an envy not unmixed 
with indignation the injustice of a cosmic 
scheme that allowed them to go wreck-hungry. 
They did not exactly hope that some day some 
blundering ship would again stub her toe on 
Gangway Ledge, the writhing kelps of which 
nearly reached the surface a few miles sea- 
ward; but it must be confessed that the Bay- 
havenites had never petitioned the lighthouse 
board to have the ledge marked with a more 
aggressive sentinel than the spar buoy that, 
dressed in horizontal stripes of black and red, 
stood a lonely watch over its sunken fangs. 

Having lived through many lean years, sea- 


faring Bayhaven behaved with surprising | 


equanimity when at last it appeared that 
patience was to have its belated reward. To 
a corner grocery gathering, long-legged Capt. 
Peter Carr, the only lobsterman who had 
braved the threatening sky that morning, 
reported as follows: 











was responsible for spreading the story about 
Miss Tryon —’’ 

**You see, by comparison, Dora Thorne is a 
harmless chatterbox. She will outgrow her 
thoughtlessness. She is decidedly talented, 
you admit. ’” 

‘*Tt is true that Miss King’s past reputation 
will goa long way toward inducing the faculty 
to overlook this indiscretion. Now if it had 
been Dora Thorne —’’ 

‘‘Oh, if it had been, I freely confess that I 
should throw up the sponge and let you send 
in an adverse report to the alumnz committee. 
She would certainly not be worth —’’ 

Bang! A flaming-faced small person scram- 
bled upright from amid the overturned chairs. 

‘*T did it! It was I who spread that story! 
Rachel wouldn’t even have told me about it 
in the first place. I found out by mistake. 
She forgot it was in the letter. That is what 
she meant when she said she was responsible. 
I did it, I tell you! I did it myself!’’ 

Dry-eyed, but with shaking fingers, Dora 
collected her scattered property and made for 
the spiral stairway. 

The two seniors did not look at each other; 
they were watching her. One of them, ona 
sudden impulse, ran after Dora, and called 
softly over the railing, ‘‘The dean is still in 
her office, I think, Miss Thorne!’’ 

Dora looked up at her with a grateful, quiv- 
ering little smile, even while a quick sob was 
catching her throat. 

The impetuous senior walked slowly back to 
her friend. ‘‘I think perhaps, after all, she 
is worth helping,’’ she said. 

The other nodded gravely. 
is,’? she answered. 


‘*T am sure she 





SPOON, SHE’S SUNKI” 


the southeast and shut in so thick of fog you 
could cut it up in chunks. ’Twa’n’t half an 
hour before I heard some big craft blowin’ 
distress signals—four long whistles—way off- 
shore. A deep single whistle, it was. Sounded 
like one of those Blue Star boats. I was 
most out of gasoline, though; so I gave it to 
her for the turf. I stopped my engine to listen 
two or three times on the way in, and once I 
heard her blow three times. ‘You’re all right 
again, whoever ye be,’ thinks I to myself; 
but in a few minutes she blows four again, 
and then I come in by the Head, and it shut 
out the sound. Poor devil struck on the 
Gangway and knocked his wheel off, like’s 
not. Goin’ out again? Oh, a man can’t do 
nothin’ out there now. I may go out and 
have a look round bimeby.’’ 

‘**T cal’late your wreck wa’n’t nothin’ but a 
tow of barges, Pete, makin’ sail or something 
off there,’’ said bow-legged old Sam Potts. 
‘* Those fellers have a code of signals as long 
as the moral law, ye know. Well, I cal’late 
it’s about mail time—TI’ll be meanderin’.’’ 

‘*Heard the news?’ he asked Capt. Bill 
Huckins, whom he soon encountered on the 
weed-flanked earthen sidewalk that led to the 
water front. ‘‘Big Blue Star liner ashore on 
the Gangway. Pete Carr just came in from 
her. What? Nope; no use monkeyin’ round 
out there in this weather. See ye later.’’ 

Chinless Captain Bill, who, like most male 
Bayhavenites, owed his title to the ownership 
of a leaky motor boat, picked up the thread 
where Potts dropped it. ‘‘Too bad about the 


| wreck !’? he remarked to Capt. Ezra Roper. 


‘*What wreck?’’ asked the chin-whiskered 


‘Steamer in trouble off there somewheres; | skipper, straightening up from the head he 


yes, sir. I was haulin’ my last string of pots 
on the sou’west edge of the Ten Acre Ground 
just before daylight when she aired up from 





was knitting for one of his newest ‘‘gang’’ of 
‘*narlor’’ traps. 
‘*Blue Star boat plunked on the Gangway 








in the fog. Sam Potts just been out to her. 
Forward compartment full a’ready, last I 
heard. Landin’ crew in boats. Yes, cal’late 
she’ll stop right there. Me goin’ out? Not 
much! Don’t catch me foolin’ round out there 
till it clears up better’n this!’’ 

‘*Me, neither!’”? agreed Roper, promptly, 
looking down the street of powdered clamshells 
to the harbor, where the world seemed to end 
in a blank wall of mist. ‘‘Old Stearns know 
anything about it?’’ 

‘‘Sufferin’ catfish! Don’t tell him! Er— 
that is, they prob’ly ain’t nothin’ can be done 
out there now, and ’twouldn’t hardly be wuth 
his while to collect his crowd and get up 
steam, would it?’’ 

‘*Prob’ly not,’’ agreed Roper, and Huckins 
took his elbows from the fence and went his 
way. 

Capt. Solomon Stearns, whom the fishermen 
seemed so averse to sending on a fruitless 
errand, was a plump little man with twinkling 
blue eyes, and an expansive round face. He 
was the master of the venerable Cyclops, the 
only tugboat belonging to the port of Bay- 
haven; the guardian angel of all the shipping 
that traded at its little mart, and the very 
good friend of the lobstermen. Many were 
the homeward lifts he had given them when 
their engines balked; many the frostbitten 
ears, hands and feet that had thawed out in 
his sweltering little galley. Certain members 
of Captain Stearns’s profession have been 
accused of showing the traits of the shark, 
which preys on the injured of its own kind; 
but never the master of the Cyclops. 

The strength of a chain of gossip is the 
strength of its strongest link; as a true Bay- 
havenite, Capt. Ezra Roper was not likely 
to be found the weakest when it came to dis- 
pensing information. His new lobster traps 
got no more attention thatday. ‘‘Why wa’n’t 
ye out to the wreck, Sol?’’ he inquired, as he 
met the tug man coming out of the post office. 
*“*Oh, show’s all over now. Blue Star liner 
piled up on the Gangway and ripped half her 
bottom out. Yes, Bill Huckins just got in 
from her. Crew landed on the back side the 
Head by this time, I cal’late; them that wa’n’t 
drownded. Ain’t goin’ out there now, be 
ye? Wouldn’t catch me out there!’’ 

**Going out?’’ repeated the tug captain, 
promptly, in his deep voice. ‘‘Sure thing 
I’m going out, just as soon as I can get the 
boys together and fire up. That’ll be a half 
hour, though, more’s the pity.’’ 

**Going out to the wreck?’’ he asked Peter 
Carr, pleasantly, meeting him on his way to 
the dock. 

‘*So the old Gangway really got her, did 
it? ’’? exclaimed Carr. ‘‘ No, thanks; too 
hubbly out there now for mine! ’Twas nasty 
enough when I come in!’’ 

Sometime later the Cyclops backed out of 
her dock, circled round, and headed for sea; 
her small crew—mate, cook, engineer, and 
fireman—had been summoned from their homes 
by a long blast of her wheezy whistle. The 
tug threaded her way among the tinkling fog 
bells of anchored vessels, and then breasted 
the hidden foghorn on the Head. 

When she poked an inquisitive nose into 
open water, with her safety valve popping and 
great volumes of. brown smoke trailing down 
the wind, every man aboard was tense with 
the excitement of a mission that he realized 
bade fair to be the biggest in his experience. 
Ships the size of a Blue Star liner seldom 
came to grief on the most dangerous parts of 
the coast, and much less often in the remote 
neighborhood of Bayhaven port. Captain 
Stearns knew that the big freight and passen- 
ger ships of the line were fine modern vessels, 
with collision bulkheads and double bottoms. 
He believed that unless the steamer’s fires 
were drowned, her giant propeller would aid 
his own engines, and that her powerful steam 
pump would keep her afloat until he could 
pull her clear and beach her in smooth water. 

‘*Even if she sent out an S O S call when she 
first struck,’’ observed the mate, ‘‘no wreckin’ 
outfit can get down here from Boston inside of 
eight or ten hours. Looks as if we got the 
whole field to ourselves. Yum-m-m!’’ 

‘*You’re a mercenary feller, aren’t you?’’ 
said the captain, jovially. 

‘*And if she’s abandoned, all the better!’’ 
gloated the mate. 

But if the Cyclops’s mission promised to 
be a great one, it had its drawbacks. The tug 
was essentially a smooth-water craft. When 
she lay at her dock, her guards amidships 
almost smacked the surface. She seldom had 
rougher work than whistling good-by to a 
departing schooner just outside the Light. 

It was different now. When the fog swal- 
lowed her up beyond the harbor headlands, 
Captain Stearns laid a compass course for 
Gangway Ledge seven miles away through a 
driving easterly storm that, as far as he could 
see for the thickness, assured her the roughest 
voyage of her career, and that hinted at more 
disagreeable possibilities beyond. 

The first sea she shipped buried her bow to 
the deck house. Foamy torrents sluiced down 
the alleyways between the bulwarks and the 
house. The sweating fireman in the stoke- 
hold caught a small downpour through the 
iron gratings of the boiler room, and franti- 
cally slammed the deck-house doors against a 








further deluge. Between the hair-raising lee- 
ward lurches of the tug, Captain Stearns 
thanked his lucky stars that his smokestack 
guys were strong. 

Clinging to one of them in the lee of the 
pilot house, the dripping mate confided to 
nis superior that the Cyclops acted like a 
navy submarine running with conning tower 
awash. 

‘‘When we get into the lee of the wreck, 
we'll have smooth water to work in,’’ the 
captain reminded him. ‘‘But I tell you, I 
wouldn’t use the old teakettle like this if we 
weren’t after a big job! It’ll take ten years 
out of her life as it is, at this rate.’’ 

‘By gum, she’s still atop of water!’’ ex- 
claimed the mate, as the blasts of a deep 
whistle to windward sounded fitfully above 
the swash of the tug’s hard-won way. ‘‘Can’t 
make out just what she’s blowin’, and I guess 
we don’t care about stoppin’ long enough to 
listen, do we?’’ he asked, playfully. 

‘*Well, not unless we want to turn turtle,’’ 
said the skipper. 

At every lunge, the decks of the Cyclops slid 
under swirling brine that spouted off through 
the seuppers barely in time tomake room for the 
next. The little tug wallowed and struggled 
through sea after sea with a sulky persever- 
ance that seemed to convey the idea that she 
could stand it if she must, but that it was 
extremely disagreeable. 

‘‘Small boat on port bow!’’ reported the 
mate. 

‘+ Lifeboat from the wreck !’’ surmised Cap- 
tain Stearns. 

‘‘No, bygum! It’s that old white Hampton 
boat of Ez Roper’s, layin’ to an anchor!’’ 
announced the mate, after closer inspection. 
‘‘What in Sam Hill is he doin’ out here this 
kind of a chance?’’ 

The Cyclops ranged up alongside the plung- 
ing motor boat, and her lene occupant was 
given a chance to answer the question him- 
self. 

‘*T allowed,’’ explained Ezra Roper, some- 
what sheepishly, ‘‘that I’d come out and have 
a look at it, bein’ as it moderated, but —’’ 

‘*Moderated in your eye!’’ growled the mate 
of the Cyclops. 

‘But someways or another, I come away 
without enough cylinder oil, and here I be! 
Too bad, too, for I was cal’latin’ I might 
carry a message for the captain of the steamer, 
or do him a good turn anyways I could!’’ 

‘‘Give us your painter and come along!’’ 
ordered Captain Stearns. ‘‘Maybe you can 
help us running lines, or something. ’’ 

At the cost of much scarred paint and dented 
planking, the motor boat was got alongside 
the tug, her passenger disembarked, and the 
Cyclops resumed her way offshore with the 
disabled launch thrashing at the end of a 
hawser. An observing person might have 
noticed that her outfit at this time consisted of 
certain implements not indispensable in the 
carrying of messages. 

Ten minutes later the tug encountered a 
green power boat drifting helplessly in the 
trough, while the man aboard her brandished 
a signal of distress in the shape of an oilskin 
slicker lashed to an oar. It was Capt. Peter 
Carr; and after he had been gaffed aboard, 
and his boat had dropped astern in tow, he 
explained that a lull in the storm had en- 
couraged him to steam out with the laudable 
intention of rendering such little aid to the 
master of the harassed liner as might be in 
his power. His boat, however, had scooped 
in a sea that had drowned out his spark plugs 
and ruined his gas supply. 

‘*Never mind; the more the merrier,’’ said 
Captain Stearns, hospitably. ‘‘I expect we’ll 
need all the help we can get.’’ 

‘‘Ain’t seen anything of the wreck, have 
ye?”’ asked the mate. 

‘‘Naw, but you can hear her all right!’’ 
replied Carr, eagerly. ‘‘She’s blowin’ all 
kinds of whistles now, though; I dunno what 
to make of her. Blowin’ ’em in fours, and sin- 
gles, and I dunno whatall. Guess her minutes 
must be gettin’ numbered. ’’ 

‘‘Oh, no,’’ explained the captain. ‘‘Prob- 
ably her whistle blows automatically, and 
her electric hair-trigger thingumajig has got 
short-circuited in the mix-up. You volunteer 
firemen ought to remember well enough how 
the fire alarm uptown routed you all out 
awhile ago. ’’ 

In the course of the next few minutes the 
Cyclops added to her collection the disabled 
»lue motor boat of Capt. Sam’ Potts, who, it 
seemed, tempted by a brief let-up in the breeze 
to sally forth and offer his meagre services to 
the master of the stranded Blue Star liner, 
‘ad discovered too late that he had come away 
with less than a gallon of gasoline in his tank. 
On the other hand, Capt. Bill Huckins, whom 
they next found tinkering with the refractory 
engine of his floundering craft, had known 
perfectly well that his circulating pump should 
have been packed before he went out again; 
but he had generously overlooked it when 
prompted by a sudden access of sympathy for 
the unfortunates on Gangway Ledge. An 
«Tay of axes, saws, grapnels, hawsers, and 
the like, stowed in the fishpens of both brave 
craft, showed that, should occasion require, 
heir owners were even prepared to safeguard 
the interests of the owners of the wreck to the 








extent of removing her piecemeal to safer 
surroundings. 

‘*Kind of an off day for motor boats, ain’t 
it?’” said the mate, with a trace of sarcasm. 

‘*Never mind, boys,’’ said the captain. 
‘*With a flotilla like this we all ought to make 
a good day’s work.’’ 

His words seemed to have a disquieting 
effect upon the rubber-booted lobstermen hud- 
died in the shelter of the pilot house. They 
looked at each other guiltily, shuffled a bit, 
and filed into the domains of.the genial cook, 
where they knew hot coffee and doughnuts 
always awaited them in unlimited quantity. 

Cumbered with her tow, the tug gained but 
slowly on the fog-bound whistle that still 
boomed spasmodically on the breeze. More- 
over, it was hard to guess her leeway or 
speed. It was a huge game of blind man’s 
buff, robbed of its enjoyments. Once a lumber- 
laden coaster, running in for Bayhaven, almost 
cut in two the last of the laboring consorts. 
Again, after a collision with a wall of sea, 
word came to the pilot house that the fire- 
room floor was awash. With a tightening of 
unfamiliar lines about his lips, the captain 
whistled down the speaking tube, and ordered 
the chief to start the bilge pump. 

But little by little the Cyclops ran down 
her calculated distance, then began to zigzag 
about in a blind hunt for the elusive ledge. 

Suddenly, ahead in the mist, a black object 
appeared directly in the path of the tug. 





‘*By the great horn spoon, she’s sunk!’’ 
gasped the mate. ‘‘There’s the top of her 
smokestack! Well, I’ll be—I’ll be hornswog- 
gled!’’ 

The mate, however, was wrong. As the 
tug toiled nearer, the black object tossed high 
on a hurrying surge, and showed itself beyond 
dispute to be a conical whistling buoy of the | 
latest type, with ‘‘G. L.’’ in white on its| 
gyrating sides. It emitted a doleful wail of 
greeting as it sank in a hollow of the sea. 
With it a dilatory lighthouse board had at last 
seen fit to warn the passing navigator of the 
insidious peril of Gangway Ledge. 

The valiants of the Cyclops were speechless 
with conflicting emottons. Her jolly com- 
mander seemed to have swallowed something, 
and discovered too late that it was unsuited 
to his interior accommodations. Before this 
unwonted internal disturbance the lobstermen 
remained dumb. There was calamity in the 
air. 

**Darn poor kind of a joke!’’ ventured some 
one, finally. 

‘*Well, it can’t be helped,’’ said Captain 
Potts, philosophically, drawing a long breath, 
and then turning to the skipper with jaunty 
confidence. ‘‘What’ll ye take to tow us all in, 
Sol?’’ he asked. 

Capt. Solomon Stearns said nothing for a 
moment, and then gulped conclusively. 
‘*What’ll I take?’’ he repeated. ‘‘One hun- 
dred plunks, or I leave you out here!’’ 


Ho She _ SCOT GY 


OPLE speak of ORy 

the ‘‘evolution of 

the Scot,’’ as if 
he had been produced 
from some unknown 
and antique microbe. It is, however, easy to 
trace his origin without a laborious examina- 
tion of fossil remains. He is nothing but an 
ancient Hibernian, whose ancestors derided 
the modern Irish idea that all happiness con- 
sists in remaining in Ireland and fighting 


your neighbors. His people had long observed | 
that beautiful great round brown beans, as | 


big but not as thick as mandarin oranges, 
came ashore on the west coast of Ireland, and 
he determined that some day he would find 
the country that produced them. 

But meanwhile he was clever enough to 
think that more knowledge was necessary 
before he could climb that beanstalk to get 
those big brown beans. Why should he not 
imitate the beans, and float with the sea cur- 
rent to eastern lands? 

He cut down the willows, and wove the 
slips of willow into a framework like a big 
basket, open above, but firmly networked at 
the sides and bottom. He then fastened ox 
hides over the bottom and sides; two crossbars 
and a small mast completed the basket, or 
coracle. With another hide he made a sail. 
He launched this contrivance on a day when 
the wind blew from the west, and so discov- 
ered Scotland. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE NAME. 


HY call this land Scotland? That is 
rather a puzzling question, because 
the Gaelic-speaking people who came 

across called themselves Erinach, or men of 
Erin. But among them there must have been 
a tribe calling themselves Scotach or Scots; or 
it is probable that the first churchmen who 
later came across from the mother country of 
Ireland called themselves by the name, which 
became gradually the appellation of the whole 
country in which they settled. 

The first churchman whose life is known to 
us was called by the Latin name for dove, 
Columba. He had a faithful historian named 
Adamnan, who also lived at the first island 
he reached after leaving Ireland, the island of 
Iona. It is from Adamnan’s biography of his 
revered leader that we have the first accu- 
rate knowledge of the west of Scotland in the 
sixth century. The country is no longer called 
Caledonia, as it was by the Romans, but 
Scotia. That name is given toall the seacoast. 
But a wild people called the Pechti, or Picts, 
lived beyond the Scottish seacoast and moun- 
tain districts. They had a capital or chief 
fort at Inverness, far away to the northeast. 

Columba knew that this people and their 
king were heathen. He managed to get assur- 
ance of safe passage on his journey, went with 
a few of his brethren or monks, and paid a 
visit to the Pictish king. In spite of a welcome 
by no means warm, he persuaded the Pictish 
people and their chief to listen to him. Evi- 
dently he must have had very good translators 
of his language, or else Inverness itself spoke 
a variety of the Erinach or Gaelic tongue. 
At any rate, the Pict was willing after a time 
to call himself Christian. 

Probably the Picts had come long before the 
Erinach, and they could understand each other 
much as an ancient Saxon could understand 
the visitors from Holland. For a long time 
the men of Erin and the men of Pictland were 
sharply separated. 

I have on my land in Mull, a large island 


Dukes Argpyll KG. 





the shen off the west coast, a 


mountain pass. At the 
highest point, ‘where 
the path leads between 
two high peaks across 
a so-called saddle, there are two cairns. This 
word ‘‘cairn’’ means a pile of stones, built up 
artificially. One of these cairns is only a few 
score yards from the other. The one has 
always been known as Cul-ri-Erin, which in 
the Gaelic or Irish tongue is ‘‘The Back to 
Ireland.’’ The other is called Cul-ri-Alban, 
or ‘*The Back to Alban.’’ 


CUL- RI- ALBAN. 


OW Alban was the ancient name for 
Pictland, or the northeastern and greater 
part of Scotland. Here we havea bound- 

ary clearly marked, and most interesting as a 
sure indication of the old partition of ‘‘home 
rule.’’ Alban, you see, is the name given to 
the country; it was not called Scotland until 
later. But ‘‘Alban’’ is very old, and has sur- 
vived in the latter-day Albany, a title borne 
by several Stuart princes, and a name revived 
recently in favor of a son of Queen Victoria. 
In some of the arts, notably the art of de- 
fense in war, the Albanach, who must have 
been the earliest settlers, were superior to the 
Erinach. Their towers for residence and de- 
fense were more elaborate and more strongly 
built. Most curious places they were. Imag- 
ine a great, strong, stone-built round tower, a 
good deal bigger at the base than at the top. 
There probably never was any roof to it, 
unless a covering made of animal skins sewn 
together like a great sail was stretched over it. 
A narrow door of oak beams opened on a pas- 
sage through which only one man could enter 
ata time. It led through twenty feet of stone 
to a round court. Within the court were two 
other narrow doors, which showed steps of 
stone. Ascending the steps, you would find 
yourself in a narrow gallery or circular pas- 
sage that led round the interior wall and that 
looked through little windows down into the 
court. There was often another gallery above 
the first. ‘These towers were called brochs, 
and were the chief forts of the Albanach. 
Stone and turf huts must have surrounded 





them to hold the clansmen, but of such struc- 

tures no trace remains. There was plenty of | 
hazel and oak wood in the sheltered parts of the 

country; and palisades and wicker construc- | 
tions, like the wicker work of the coracle, must 
have been much used. Only the stone towers 
remain to show us in any perfection what were 

the habitations of our savage forefathers. 


THE WRITTEN LANGUAGE. 


HEN we call them savage, we must 
remember that in some regions they | 
had a written language, although it | 
consisted only in short or long lines that looked | 
like combs, the maker of which was not sure 
on which side to put the teeth. A crooked 
letter seems to have been an abomination as 
great as a crooked character ! | 
Buried in graves as a memorial to a chief 
are sometimes found the arms and the orna- 
ments he wore in life. The most curious of 
them are great armlets, used for protection 
against sword strokes. They are usually of 
bronze, and are like great wide bracelets, which 
do not meet and clasp, but which have a space 
through which the small of the arm above the | 
elbow or at the wrist will slip. 
The great heroes loom large in popular tales ; 
men declare that they trace their descent to | 
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those old warriors. There is evidently a won- 
derful number of kings among them. The 
fact of being descended from kings may pro- 
duce an exaltation of mind that scorns defeat ; 
it does not produce much desire for work 
unless the climate is keen and encourages 
exertion. Such is the case only in the north 
and east of Scotland; elsewhere the tendency 
is to dawdle about and to believe rather in the 
heroic working power of an ancestor than to 
imitate it. Now the blood is so mixed by 
emigration from the Lowlands that the idea 
that restfulness is dignity seriously affects 
only the outlying parts. But the heroic tales, 
whether true or false, do breed resolution and 
pride that in the onset of a battle refuse to let 
a man turn his back to his foe. 


THE SCHOOLMASTER’S TAWES. 


O people ever gave a greater number of 
soldiers of distinction to the army than 
the Highland population during the wars 

of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. It 
was the example given by their chiefs and 
leaders that accomplished this. When leaders 
are lacking, the commonalty does not embrace 


| the military calling with enthusiasm. This 
| Slackness chiefly affects those who are affected 


by the Gulf Stream. 

A school training does much to harden a 
boy of that class. It has always been a habit 
of Scotch schoolmasters to make a boy work ; 
if he does not, he must hold out his hand to 
receive strokes of the tawes. What are the 
tawes? ‘They are hard leather straps cut into 
fingers or thongs, which sometimes are burnt 
to make them harder. A blow on the fingers 
and palm with them ‘‘gives one to think,’’ as 
the French say, and the face gets very red in 
that enforced thinking, and the eyes are apt 
to water! Good competition, together with 
the tawes for the hindmost, is the rule of 
Scotch schools. 

That system has brought Scots to the top 
of the tree almost everywhere. What was 
General Grant but the descendant of a Scot? 
We may say the same of the man whose loss 
we now deplore; Whitelaw Reid was one of 
the greatest of the ambassadors of the United 
States. The representative in London of the 
continent of Australia bears the same name— 
Reid—and comes from the same part of Scot- 
land. 

In British Columbia the man who stopped 
violence among the miners who came from 
California after ’48 was the man who became 
Chief Justice Begbie. When revolvers began 
to echo in camp, he would go down into the 
danger, and say, ‘‘Now, boys, if there’s any 
shooting, you know there’ll be hanging.’’ 
The shooting stopped soon after the hanging 
had proved to be no idle threat. The Cana- 
dian prime minister, Borden, and the new 
President of the United States, Wilson, are 
from the same northern stock. 

Is it all the ancient tawes? Asa Highlander 
would say in answer to such a question, ‘‘ Well, 
I’ll no be saying but that you’re right. ’’ 

That is hardly as gracious an admission as 
might have been expected. Yet graciousness 
is a mark of the character of the Gaelic-speak- 
ing Scot; the paying of compliments comes 
naturally to him. Once an elderly and very 
heavy lady was being carried ashore on the 
linked arms of two men. A slender young 
girl was being carried ashore by two more. 
The girl said to her bearers, ‘‘I’m not so hard 
to carry as she is,’’ nodding at the fat lady 
and the bearers in front of her. 

But to her surprise, her own bearers said, 
‘*Oh, yes, you’re ten times heavier, my dear.’’ 


WHERE WEIGHT IS STRENGTH. 


‘(OR they reckoned heaviness a proof of 
F strength, and they thought that the girl 

would be pleased at being told that she 
was healthier and stronger than the large 
person. 

Oriental flattery pales before these descend- 
ants of the Irish, but on the east coast it 
is very different. There you will not hear 
men saying exactly the reverse of what they 
think. No, whether it be Danish, or Scandi- 
navian, or Pictish blood in their veins, they 
never assume any role except that of the 
candid friend. In answer to praise sought for 
a beautiful girl, a proud mother could only 
extract from her east-coast servant the laconic 
words, ‘‘Oh, she’ll do.’’ 

Hard prose they prefer to soft poetry; the 
only poets they have preduced have been men 
whose blood has been much mixed with their 
more southern types. That was the case with 
| Byron, who remembered that he had ‘‘roved, a 
young Highlander, o’er the wild heath,’’ only 
to leave it very soon for lands less wild. So 
it was with that charming writer we have 
recently lost, to our great sorrow, Andrew 


| Lang. So it was with Stevenson, who had 


the east wind in his nurture to a less extent, 
and who finished his life on his Treasure 
Island of the Southern Seas. 

But when we get the tenderness of the 
western poet, Burns, with the directness and 
robust vigor of the lands on the North Sea, 
then indeed we obtain the best mixture, the 


|evolution of the Scot, such as was seen in 


Livingstone, the great missionary and traveler, 
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and in Walter Scott, beloved by all genera- | in the uncivilized, and you will find men of 
tions of the English-speaking race. Go to| those mixed races, now called Scottish, able 
any place in the civilized world, or, indeed, | to show the way in courage, dignity, and virtue. 
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N an instant Paul knew 
| that the man who stood 


facing him in the moon- Mosel reene 


light on the Mooresville 
road was his father. It 
was not so much by his 
appearance that he recog- Chapter 
nized him, for he had 

greatly changed, as by his voice. If he had 
heard that voice in the remotest corner of the 
earth he would have known it. 

Richard Bolton presented indeed a pathetic 
picture as he stood with his bent knees trem- 
bling, whether with cold or fright it would 
have been hard to say, and looking fearfully yet 
half defiantly at the man who had halted him. 
His thin clothing was soiled and ragged; from 
under his apology for a hat his gray hairs 
straggled; and his white, gaunt face, with the 
moonlight on it, was both pathetic and terrible. 

But Paul Bolton’s heart leaped with joy. 
The opportunity for which he had been long- 
ing was at his door. He thrust away from 
him all pride, all aversion, all 
emotions of any kind that would 
fetter his conscience or his con- 
duct, and laid a kindly hand on 
the man’s arm. 

‘*T’m going back to Red- 
stone,’’ he said. ‘‘I’ll walk with 
you. You’re shivering. It’s a 
eold night and you have no over- 
coat. Here, put this one on.’’ 

He stripped off his own coat 
as he spoke and held it up before 
the man, who put his arms into 
it hesitatingly. 

‘*T don’t know you, stranger, ’’ 
he said. ‘‘I don’t know you, 
but that’s the kindest thing 
that’s been done for me in five 
years. ””? 

Paul buttoned the coat up to 
the man’s chin, and started for- 
ward with him. ‘‘Where will 
you stop in Redstone?’’ he 
asked. 

‘*T don’t know. 
decided. ’’ 

‘*Have you friends there?’’ 

‘*None to whom I should care 
to go.”’ 

‘*You might stop at the Red- 
stone Inn.’’ 

The man looked up suspi- 
ciously, as if he had felt that he 
was being made the butt of a 
quiet joke. Then he stopped 
and faced Paul. 

‘*T may as well be frank with 
you,’’ he said. ‘‘I haven’t a 
penny. I’m homeless. I’m an 
outeast. I’m something more— 
something so despicable that you 
can’t afford to be seen walking “ FATH 
on the street with me when 
morning comes. I’m going to Redstone, where 
they know me and despise me, but where 
some one for the sake of old times may give me 
a bite to eat and a fire to sit by for an hour. 
A stranger would spurn me for my looks.’’ 

His voice trembled and broke. 

A look at his face told how he was suffering. 
Haggard, hollow - cheeked, _ hollow - eyed, 
ghastly in the moonlight, his face revealed 
the story of his hardships. 

Paul’s heart was stirred with pity. 

‘*T’ll get you something to eat,’’ he said, 
‘twhen we get to Redstone, and a place to 
sleep. Never mind what you are or have 
been; you shall be taken care of now.’’ 

They started on again, but the man’s step 
wavered and he walked slowly. 

‘*T’m not drunk,’’ he explained. ‘‘I’ve had 
nothing to drink for eighteen hours. That’s 
small credit to me, for I’ve had nothing to buy 
drink with, and no one would give it to me. 
But at any rate—to-night—I’m not—drunk.’’ 

‘‘No.’’? Paul repressed his tears as he 
spoke. ‘‘No, you’re not drunk, but you’re 
weak and ill, and you need help. Here, take 
my arm.’’ 

So, guided and assisted by his son, the 
father stumbled on. They had often to stop 
by the roadside and sit down for a brief rest. 
They had often to pause in the middle of the 
road while the man looked behind him. 

**T don’t see why those things persist in 
following me,’’ he said. ‘‘I have done them 
no harm. Back there in that piece of woods, | 
where it was very dark, they came so close to | 
me—lI tried to ran—it was fearful.’’ 

‘*Never mind! I’ll not let them harm you. 
Come along. We must make haste. It will 
soon be morning. ’’ 

But through Paul’s body swept a chill, not 
of the autumn frost, but of genuine fear. He 
recognized the symptoms of that disease which 
is a constant menace to the drunkard, and 
which at the last hounds him horribly to his 
grave. So Paul girded himself for a new and | 
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desperate fight, and they 
struggled on. 

The stars were already 
paling in the east when they 


In Ten Chapters came to Redstone. Through 


A the village streets Paul half 

Bight~ led, half carried the almost 

helpless man to his boarding 

house. When he opened the door with his 

night key, the mistress of the house, already 

up and about her duties, came and looked 
into the hall in apparent alarm. 

‘Tt is I, Mrs. DeVanney,’’ Paul said. ‘‘I 
found a sick man down the road here, and 
with your permission, I’ll take him to my 
quarters and see what I can do for him.”’ 

She looked at the man by the dim light that 
shone through the dining-room doorway, and 
hesitated. 

‘*T’ll be responsible for him,’’ continued 
Paul. ‘‘I simply want to help him and get 
him on his feet.’’ 

‘*Well,’’ she said, finally, ‘‘if it was anyone 
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ER,” HE SAID, ‘I APPEAL TO YOU AS YOUR 
else but you, I shouldn’t think of it; but I 
guess it’ll be all right. ’’ 

‘*Thank you, Mrs. DeVanney!’’ 

Paul dragged his father upstairs, and put 
him into an easy chair. Then, after a few 
minutes’ rest, he undressed him, bathed him, 
and helped him into bed. Afterward he 
brought him a cup of strong clear coffee and 
a little warm food. The man ate and drank 
with avidity, but did not settle down to sleep. 
He was hot and feverish, and moved uneasily 
about in the bed. 

‘*You are my Good Samaritan,’’ he said 
to Paul. ‘‘Do me one more kindness, an un- 
speakable kindness. Bring me some whiskey. 
I shall die without it.’’ He stretched out his 
arms appealingly as he spoke. 

‘*No,’’ Paul replied. ‘‘You cannot have it. 
You would only suffer the more later on.’’ 

‘* Just three drops !’’ 

‘*No, not a single drop.’’ 

The sick man turned in his bed with a 
groan, and after a little began to murmur 
unintelligibly to himself. Paul, alarmed, sent 
for a physician, who confirmed his worst fears, 
and who advised the immediate employment | 


of a nurse. Paul’s first thought was of Ham- 


ilton Polley, whose occupation as a stage | 


Paul went about his accustomed tasks—not 
with a light heart, indeed, but with a heart 
purified, ennobled, vitalized by the tremendous 
effort he was putting forth to save a human 
being. For the sick man there were days of 
distress and nights of terror, followed by col- 
lapse. There were moments when his life 
hung poised in the balance. 

But Richard Bolton lived. He came through 
the ordeal cleansed and chastened. Before 
the winter snow lay heavily on the earth, he 
was able to sit at the window of his benefac- 
tor’s room, and look with clear eyes at the 
tall chimneys and the spacious roofs of the mill 
buildings on the flat below. 

That Paul should have taken in this 
wretched and besotted wanderer and cared for 
him and saved him was a nine days’ wonder | 
in Redstone. What possible interest he could | 


understand. That his action was based simply | 
on a charitable impulse born at a critical | 
moment, to develop into a deed of great 
humanity, every one came finally to believe. 
As for Richard Bolton himself, he had not 
yet ceased to wonder at the big-hearted charity 
of his new-found friend. His own son, he 
said to Paul one day, could have done no 
more for him. 

He spoke often and affectionately of this 
son—a white-haired, gentle lad who had 





dropped suddenly out of his sight many years 
ago, and whom he now hardly 
hoped ever to see again. It was 
apparent that his fondness for 
the boy was still a living force 
in his life, and that he would 
gladly take him in his arms as 
he used to do of old. And Paul 
heard him with a swelling heart, 
a heart that grew warmer day by 
day toward this wanderer who 
had struggled up with his help, 
out of the mire of dissipation into 
the clear sunlight of a new day. 

When Bolton was able to work, 
Paul found him a task at the 
mills that was not beyond his 
strength, but he kept him still 
at the boarding house, and 


watches over a weak and depend- 
ent child. For he knew that all 


tation were to assail him in an 
unguarded moment, the werk of 
the last few months would doubt- 
less be undone, and that the fight 
for a human life would have been 
made in vain. Especially of late 
had Paul grown anxious, for he 
had seen in his father’s eyes a 
hungry look, in his restless and 
untiring movement an intimation 
that it was only a step to the 
edge of the pit out of which he 
had so lately climbed. So, in 
order to watch over him, Paul 
stayed with him day and night; 
he gave up every pleasure, every 
civic and social relation, every 
task outside his duty to his 
SON.” employers. 

And the people of the town 
looked on and understood. Ruth Gifford 
looked on and understood. Not that anyone 
dreamed of Paul’s relation to the man whom 
he was so desperately trying to hold fast 
against temptation ; but every one honored and 
admired him for putting his hand and heart 
to the task, and wished him success. There 
was not a person in the town, not a seller of 
liquor, not a loafer of the streets who would 
have been base enough, even had he dared, to 
furnish Richard Bolton with drink. 

One night Paul was roused from an uneasy 
slumber by a sense of some impending disaster. 
He sprang from his bed, lighted a candle, and 
hurried into his father’s room. Richard Bolton 
was not there. His clothes were missing; his 
hat and overcoat as well. So the dreaded 
thing had come to pass. With a terrible 
fear at his heart, Paul rushed back into his 
room and put on his clothes. Then he ran 
lightly down the stairs and out into the 
night. 

He knew instinctively which way to turn, 
and started down the street that led toward 
Mooresville. The night was clear, and the 
stars were shining. On past the Gifford 
homestead he hurried, round the bend in the 
road, and down the hill. 








have in the homeless derelict no one could | 





watched over him as a mother | 
| ories of his heart; that wakened old visions 


danger for his father had not yet | 
passed, and that, if strong temp- | 





‘*Stop!’? he said. 
say you shall not go!’’ 

‘‘And I say,’’ replied the man, defiantly, 
‘that I will go! What right have you to stop 
me??? 

‘“*The right of one who found you in the 
gutter and made you decent, and who insists 
that you remain a man.’’ 

‘*That’s not enough. ’’ 

‘*The right of one who has watched you for 
months as a mother watches her baby to keep 
it from stumbling to its death, and who de- 
mands your obedience as a reward for his 
vigilance. ”” 

‘“*That’s not enough. You thought you 
were doing me a kindness. You were only 
| putting me to the rack. You do not know 
| how terrible the thirst is. You never felt 
it. ? 

‘*T know it’s terrible. That’s why I say 
| you shall not go. It has robbed you of every 
feeling of pride, of respect, of decency, of 
gratitude to one who, as you yourself have 
said, has been to you like a son.’’ 

‘Oh, you! You’re neither kith nor kin. 
You had a theory to work out. You tried it 
on me, and it has failed. I am utterly beyond 
salvation, and I’m going to live; to live if it’s 
only fora day. Letme go! Do you hear me? 
Take off your hand !’’ 

He raised his free arm as if to strike loose 
the firm grip on his shoulder. Then there 
flashed into Paul’s mind the knowledge that 
the hour for which he had long waited was 
now come; that the moment of revelation was 
at hand. 

‘*Father,’’ he said, ‘‘I appeal to you as your 
son.’’ 

Richard Bolton’s threatening arm halted in 
mid-air. 

‘*My son?’’ he faltered. 

‘*Yes, father, your son. Else why should 
I have done these.things? Why should I have 
come for you to-night? Is not blood thicker 
than water? It’s the call of the blood, father, 
the call of the blood.’’ 

The man’s arm fell to his side. He did not 
doubt or disbelieve. He could not in the dark- 
ness see plainly the face that confronted him, 
but there was something in the appealing voice 
that went home to the inner depths and mem-. 


‘*You shall not go. I 


of a gentle, white-haired lad, and of a tender, 
patient wife and mother lying forever asleep 
under the snow on the hill. 

‘*My son!’’ he repeated ; and then, subdued, 
broken, repentant, he flung himself, weeping, 
into the young man’s arms. 

That was a glorious walk back to Redstone 
in the crisp winter air under the starlit sky. 
Father and son had found each other, and 
rejoiced. It was true that one of them was a 
reclaimed drunkard, still struggling on the 
brink of the pit, that the other was an albino 
in disguise, masquerading under a false name, - 
and that both of them were confessed although 
repentant thieves. But the very fact of their 
old delinquencies and misfortunes drew them 
to each other, and bound them together in a 


| mutual confidence and love that could not be 


broken. 

When they reached home they slipped quietly 
up to their rooms without rousing the inmates 
of the house, and no one else ever knew the 
story of that tragic and joyful midnight walk. 
Friendship had not prevailed with Richard 
Bolton, sacrifice had not moved him ; but some- 
how the knowledge that this man who had 
given so much of himself to redeem him was 
no other than his own son wrought an elemen- 
tal change in his weak nature. Not that the 
vigilance of either father or son was yet re- 
laxed. No careless door was left open that 
might lead to another fall. But as the days 
and weeks went by, and Bolton still kept a 
clear eye and steady hand, and calmly per- 
sisted in hard labor and refreshing sleep, it 
became more and more apparent that the 
battle that he had waged for a lifetime was 
all but won. 

So, as the spring days came on, Paul relin- 
quished, little by little, the burden of his care 
for his father, and gave renewed attention to 
the things in which he had been interested 
before he had taken upon himself the work of 
redemption. But, unhappily, the burdens he 
had borne for his father’s sake, were suc- 
ceeded by burdens of his own. The old 
questions arose, the old problems presented 
themselves anew. He felt that every day he 
lived was only another day of deliberate 
deceit. Very often father and son discussed 


In the hollow, near | the situation, but as often as they discussed it, 


driver and mail carrier had gone since the | the place where once stood the cottage of his | | they agreed that the secret must be kept and 
opening of the new railroad, and who had as | boyhood, he saw his father ahead of him, | | the deception continue until a more opportune 


yet found no steady employment. 


‘*What!’’ Polley exclaimed, when the pro- 


/ Posal was made to him. 

Bolton, that good-for-nothin’ loafer ?’’ 
‘*But,’’ said Paul, ‘‘the man is very sick. 

He must have constant and careful attention. 


\It is only common humanity to try to save 
|him. I can’t attend to my business and nurse 


him myself; it will be a man’s work to take 
care of him. You must come, Hamilton.’’ 
‘*Well, seein’ it’s you,’’ said Polley, finally, 
“Twill. But they ain’t no other livin’ human 
bein’ could make me nuss Dick Bolton through | 
the tremors. ’’ 
So Hamilton was installed as nurse, and | 


| and quickened his pace. When the fugitive | 
| heard the footsteps behind, he turned and 


| lowed him. 
‘*Richard Bolton,’’ said Paul, ‘‘is this hon- | 


to me or to yourself?’’ 

‘“*You do not know,’’ replied the man. 
**You cannot conceive. 
sistible, uncontrollable, maddening. 
satisfy it, and I will.’”’ He turned his | 
face again toward Mooresville, and started | 
on. 





orable? Is it just? Do you owe nothing either | 


time should come to make the revelation. 
For they doubted not that the disclosure of 


‘*‘Me nuss Dick | waited. He knew instinctively who had fol-| Paul’s identity would be disastrous to his for- 
| tunes, and Paul feared that his father had 


not yet reached that degree of unalterable 
firmness which would hold him fast in the 
face of disaster. But then there was also 
Ruth Gifford, in whose home and society, after 


The thirst is irre-| the stress of the winter days, he had found 
I must renewed pleasure and delight. Oh, if he only 


were a free man, with no unhappy boyhood 
| history, no debasing secrets locked fast in his 
breast, what happiness might not be in store 


| Instantly Paul laid a firm hand on his| for him! 


| father’s shoulder and held him where he stood. | 


But irresistibly as her charms drew him to 











her, his own conscience and cowardice dragged 
him away. To strive to be indifferent toward 
her when his whole soul was yearning for her 
—had it not been pathetic and tragic, it would 
surely have been ludicrous. For if Paul 
imagined that his preference for Lyman Gif- 
ford’s daughter had gone unnoticed by the 
people of Redstone, or that it was not abso- 
lutely patent to the young woman herself, he 
was deplorably mistaken. No one who ever 
saw them together could fail to notice the 
tenderness in his voice when he spoke to her, 
or his manifest pleasure in her presence. 
Even the sound of her name brought the 
light into his face and the quick flush to his 
cheek. 

As Hamilton Polley said one day, ‘‘Why 
under the blue canopy of heaven he don’t pop 
the question to her as a man ought to, and 
have done with it!’’ was more than the gossips 
themselves could understand. But Polley, 
who was Paul’s firmest friend and most out- 
spoken admirer, added, ‘‘ You can depend on 
it, though, there’s some good reason. Heain’t 
holdin’ off for just pure deviltry and careless- 
ness. He’s the honestest and bravest young 
feller that ever lived in Redstone. I know 
what I’m sayin’. See what he did for Dick 
Bolton. A man that’ll do as much as that 
for such a man as him, just out of the good- 
ness of his heart—well, he ain’t far removed 
from the saints and martyrs, I say, and the 
miracle workers, too.’’ 

And most of the people of Redstone agreed 
with Hamilton Polley. Indeed, the regenera- 
tion of Richard Bolton, as they saw it, was 
little short of miraculous. What power had 
this man possessed to transform the reckless 
vagabond, the besotted inhabitant of the gutter, 
into a self-supporting, self-respecting man? 
Clean, sober, intelligent, courteous, the re- 
claimed drunkard went about his daily tasks 
at the mill; tasks that increased in responsi- 
bility and difficulty as he was able to bear the 
burden; and he performed them in a way that 


commended him not only to his employers, 
but to all the people of Redstone. 

One evening in April, while it was yet 
twilight, Richard Bolton took his son with 
him to the graveyard on the hill. Much to 
Paul’s surprise, he found that the lot in which 
his mother lay had been cleared, graded and 
sodded, and that a neat and appropriate head- 
stone had been placed at her grave. 

‘*Father,’’ he said, ‘‘who has done this?’’ 

‘*The one who neglected her in her lifetime. 
I did not want to speak to you of it until it 
was done, lest something—might happen. But 
I resolved the day I went to work that the 
first money I earned, beyond enough to meet 
my bare necessities, should go for this. I think 
I have arranged it as she would wish. Paul, 
I have never known, I have never realized 
until these last days, how patient and gentle 
and sweet she was through years of such 
sorrow and humiliation and cruelty as few 
men have ever brought upon the women 
who loved them. I wonder, when I think of 
it—I wonder at the forbearance of Almighty 
God. ? 

Paul could not speak ; he put his arm about 
his father’s shoulder, and together through 
the gathering darkness they walked back to 
the town. 

Spring, beautiful, jubilant, riotous, swept 
down upon the land. And still for Paul 
Bolton the morning of decision had not 
dawned, the hour of confession had not come, 
the day of dread possibilities, of uncertain 
disaster, had not been fixed. But although he 
did not know it, the time was not far distant 
when his problem should be irrevocably 
solved, and his destiny made unmistakably 
clear. Events unforeseen by any human eye, 
undreamed of by any human imagination, 
were approaching out of the infinite, and 
would soon encircle and engulf in a heart- 
searching and heart-clearing catastrophe both 
Paul Bolton and those in Redstone with whose 
fortunes his own were so closely intertwined. 





TO BE CONTINUED. 





HE Roosevelt African Expedition encoun- 
fi tered many baboons. We found them 

in troops of hundreds frequenting both 
the rocky country and the bush veldt. As soon 
as an ape caught sight of us, he gave the 
alarm by uttering a warning bark; at once 
the whole army would scurry off to the cliffs. 
Without showing the slightest fear of falling, 
they would perch a hundred feet or more 
above our heads, with their tails hanging over 
the edge of the cliff in an extremely ludicrous 
manner. It was interesting to see a mother 
bounding from rock to rock with her young 
ones clinging to her breast. When she finally 
reached the cliffs, she would sit in a most 
human manner and hold her offspring in her 
arms. 

We found their footprints in the mud along 
the waterways and pools, and in the sand and 
dirt. As bands of the animals frequented the 
same general locality until they had cause to 
leave, they wore well-defined trails about the 
base of the cliffs and in the thick jungle along 
the streams. 

While we were passing through Uganda on 
our way to the lake country, I left camp one 
afternoon to set a line of traps for small mam- 
mals. A deep pool of clear water tempted 
me. I undressed, and leaving my clothes, 
bag of traps and rifle on the high bank, plunged 
in for a swim. Finally tiring of what was a 
rare diversion in this generally waterless tract 
of Central Africa, I climbed out. Scrambling 
up the bank, I poked my head over the edge, 
and found myself face to face with a huge 
baboon. The animal was standing beside my 
belongings. Evidently he had just discovered 
them. I have often wondered just what he 
would have done with my clothes had I not 
disturbed him. Upon seeing me, he burst into 
a disconcerting guffaw, and then wheeled about 
and scurried away. 

The troop, of which he seemed to be the 
leader, was following close behind; when he 
gave the alarm, they took the cue, and stam- 
peded. I watched them bound over the hun- 
dred yards of open country, cross the creek, 
and clamber up a tree that grew at the foot of 
@ perpendicular bank. From there they ran 
out on a limb, and jumped to the ground. 
The stream of dropping baboons looked like 
an animated cataract. The instant they struck 
the ground they were hidden by the tall grass, 
but I caught sight of them again as they 
paused for a few seconds at an opening a little 
— on to look back and give me a derisive 

k. 


Although we heard that baboons would 
Sometimes attack a person, only two authentic 
cases came to our notice. The father of one 
of Colonel Roosevelt’s trackers had been killed 
by baboons. His body was horribly mangled 


and torn; near by was a dead ape, pierced | 
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unprovoked. 


who was the owner of a large estate in British 
East Africa. It was his habit to rise early 
and take a long ride before breakfast. At 


without seeing more than the usual number of 
zebras, hartebeests, wilde- 
beests, and Grant’s and 





| 


stones, when a mischievous companion sneaked 
up behind and grabbed it by the tail; the two 
engaged in a friendly tussle. Then off they 
went over the rocks, and as they passed through 
the troop, other youngsters joined in the chase, 
which ended in a grand rough-and-tumble 
scrimmage. 

No sooner had this scuffle subsided and the 
participants returned to their respective moth- 
ers, than a young baboon would start some- 
thing going in another 
section of the throng. 
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cliff. ‘There was nothing for him to do except 
to look for a place in which to hide. 

At intervals the soft sandstone ledge had 
cracked and split open, and the action of the 
weather, together with the gradual settling of 
the rock, had caused the fissures to spread into 
varying widths. A V-shaped recess, not more 
than three feet wide at the entrance and run- 
ning back into the rocks some fifteen feet, was 
the nearest available refuge that he could find. 

The baboons, widely 
scattered when they 








During one of these 
scenes, an accident hap- 
pened to one of the 
youngsters that in- 
volved the Englishman 
in the performance. 

Two young baboons 
were engaged in a 
struggle on the opposite 
side of the gorge. Sud- 
denly they broke away ; 
the one who had been 
getting the worst of 
the struggle turned 
quickly, and started to 
run. At that moment 
a third animal rushed 
up and headed it off. 
Seeing that its escape 
was blocked from that 








first began charging, 
concentrated as they 
drew near. When the 
Englishman ducked 
into the crevice, cocked 
his rifle, and stood wait- 
ing to meet their on- 
slaught, they formed a 
solid mass of scream- 
ing, howling demons. 
For a few seconds they 
disappeared from view ; 
the next instant they 
came bounding over the 
rocks like a pack of 
famished wolves. 
When they were 
within ten feet of the 
opening, the English- 
man fired. They 








quarter, the little fellow 
again turned, and tried 
to dodge past its first 
antagonist. The somewhat larger and stronger 
animal was too quick for it, however, and the 
two came together violently on the very brink 
of the thirty-foot precipice. 

The force of the impact sent the young ape 
toppling over the edge of the cliff. Its little 


ONLY FOUR MORE 


arms reached out in a vain effort to find a grip, 


and the next instant it was falling through 
the air to the jagged rocks below. 

There was a faint thud as the little body 
struck ; then it lay motionless. 

The Englishman snatched his rifle, and 
running along the edge of the cliff, found a 
place to descend. The instant he appeared, 
the troop caught sight of him, and bounded 
up into the high rocks, where they sat chat- 
tering and scolding, unaware of the accident 
that had happened to one of their number. 

In a few minutes he was standing by the 
side of the young baboon. A hasty examina- 
tion showed that no bones had been broken 
by the fall. The Englishman picked it up, 


with a spear. So probably the attack was not | and carrying it to a pool of water in the bottom | 


of the ravine, bathed its head. In a few 


that it sat up and looked about in a stupid 
manner. 


jumped aside, and one 
of them rolled down 
the hill. The others 
| scattered and ducked out of sight. But soon 
| they began to reappear from behind the 
| rocks; they stood railing and bawling. The 
| bedlam of noises seemed to come from the very 
| walls themselves, and the drums of the man’s 
| ears seemed on the point of bursting. 
Suddenly sand and dirt began to shower 
|down from overhead. Looking up, he was 
| horrified to discover that baboons were swarm- 
| ing on the rocks above him. On either side, 
| along the opening, two rows of hideous faces 
showed themselves. Now and then an animal 
| too closely pressed by those behind him would 
spring to the opposite side to keep himself from 
falling into the fissure. The grotesque figures 
jumping back and forth were like caricatures of 
| boys playing at leap frog. One particularly in- 
| quisitive baboon, which perhaps had ‘so far 
| been robbed of a view of the captive, could 
| not restrain his curiosity. So he reached for- 
| ward, seized a companion by the scruff of the 
neck, and hauled him back out of the way. 
The Englishman knew that if any one of 
| the animals should muster courage to jump 


CARTRIDGES LEFT! 


The other story concerns an Englishman | moments it had so far regained consciousness | down, or to rush in from the front, the other 


baboons would immediately fly to his assistance. 
| With the idea of intimidating them, he raised 


Just what to do with it was a question. | his rifle and swept it along the line of heads. 


DRAWINGS BY W. F. STECHER 


daylight one morning he mounted his horse, | As it was in no condition to take care of itself, 
and throwing his rifle across the saddle in| the Englishman decided to take it home and 
front of him, started out on a tour of inspec- | care for it until it had recovered enough to be 
tion. He had traveled possibly three miles | given its liberty. 


He removed his belt, and after cutting a hole 
in the strap with a knife, 
he buckled it about the 





Thomson’s gazelles, when 
suddenly, upon issuing from 
a bit of brush veldt, he 
came to the edge of a deep 
ravine, through which, dur- 
ing the rainy season, a 
stream had flowed. 

A much worn and broken 
sandstone cliff that varied 
from five to fifty feet in 
height capped the top of 
the gorge on both sides. 
The steep banks were 
strewn thickly with boul- 
ders and great masses of 
rock that had broken from 
their foundations and rolled 
down the hillside. Here 
and there were bushes and 








little baboon’s neck, and 
started off. 

Everything went well un- 
til he was almost at the top 
of the cliff. Then his pris- 
oner suddenly gave an ear- 
piercing scream, and leaped 
from hisarms. But he had 
a firm grip on the strap, and 
so when the baboon struck 
the ground and started off, 
he brought it up with a 
sudden jerk. There it stood 
for a second, gazing into 
the man’s face. Then it 
drew back its lips, tugged 
violently at the tether, and 
began to scream at the top 
of its lungs. The English- 








small trees, and in the 
bottom, some two hundred 
feet below, the dry creek 
bed was filled with foliage. 

The beautiful sunrise, the magnificent 
scenery, and the clear, crisp air led the Eng- 
lishman to tie his horse to a tree some distance 
from the cliff, and to sit down by a bush over- 
looking the cafion. 

Suddenly he saw a slight movement among 
the rocks far down the ravine on the opposite 
side of the gorge. Through his binoculars he 
recognized the animal as a baboon. Then 
appeared another, and another, until the cliff 
seemed to be alive with the creatures. 

To the Englishman baboons were fascinating 
animals. So from pure curiosity, he stepped 
behind the bush and awaited their coming. 
Stopping now and then to turn over a stone 
in search of mice and insects, while the young 
ones frisked and capered about like children 
in a frolic, the baboons worked their way 
slowly along through the rocks. Closer and 
closer they came, until they were nearly 
opposite him. 

For fully half an hour he watched them 
playing and feeding; the antics of the young 
ones were so amusing that several times he 
nearly betrayed his presence by laughing 
| aloud. 

A young baboon was busy overturning 





HE BROUGHT IT UP WITH A 
SUDDEN JERK. 





man attempted to comfort 
the youngster, but the more 
he tried, the louder it 
screamed. 

The other baboons now worked themselves 
into a frenzy. Suddenly the whole troop came 
streaming down from the cliff. That they 
were actually charging did not enter the 
man’s mind. 

‘*Well,’’ he thought, ‘‘if those animals think 
they can take care of this little fellow, I will 
give them the chance. ’’ 

He unbuckled the strap, and off the young- 
ster bounded over the rocks toward the onrush- 
ing baboons. 

One that was evidently its mother ran up. 
The little one threw its arms about her body, 
and was borne off, clinging to her under 
side. 

It was natural to suppose that, now that she 
had regained her baby, the other baboons 
would be satisfied. But no! On they came, 
as furious and excited as ever. 

When the huge ‘‘dog’’ baboon that was 
leading the charge showed no inclination to 
halt, the Englishman realized his danger. He 
saw that he stood no chance against a hun- 
dred or more of the infuriated creatures, each 
one of whom had canine teeth as long and as 
sharp as those of a mastiff dog. 

It was fully a hundred feet to the top of the 


| But the agile creatures were too quick; they 
all dodged back without being struck. 

| ‘Then the baboons in front charged; and one 
of them, either intentionally, or from being 
crowded by those behind him, actually gained 
the entrance to the crevice. Just in time the 
Englishman turned his rifle on him. 

The troop scrambled away, but immediately 
came back and stood guard at the entrance. 
With only four more cartridges left, the pris- 
oner thought it advisable to hold his fire. 

In front of the crevice the animals were 
jumping up and down on all fours. Now and 
then a ferocious beast would rush up to a bush 
or a small tree, grasp it, and shake it furi- 
ously. 

When the animals behind slowly and uncon- 
sciously crowded the others forward, the 
Englishman would move back until they drew 
dangerously near. Then he would ‘lunge 
forward and let out a piercing yell, and 
they would tumble over each other in a wild 
scramble to safety. - But in a few seconds they 
would be back again, as thick and pugnacious 
as ever. 

The baboons overhead were far more ag- 
gressive than the others; they kept stretching 
their long, skinny arms down at the man until 
they were frightened back by a swing of the 
rifle. Almost invariably the baboons in front 
took advantage of these feints to make another 
sally. What with the troop on the roof and the 
troop at the front door, the Englishman was 
fully occupied for more than an hour. 

At last the baboons began to lose interest; 
one by one they left the throng and began 
hunting about in the rocks for food. Occa- 
sionally one would come tearing back to resume 
hostilities, but these sudden outbursts of pas- 
sion were short-lived; soon the animal would 
again disappear. 

A solitary old female, lacking two toes on 
her left front foot, and with the scars of many 
battles on her face, was the last to leave. She 
was trying to persuade the others not to give 
up the fight; she turned and chattered to 
them. But finally she, too, lost heart, and 
followed the others down through the rocks 
and into the fringe of trees to the bottom of 
the gully. 

When the animals were out of sight, the Eng- 
lishman crawled from his refuge and quickly 
climbed to the top of the cliff. Then he 
mounted his horse and returned to the house, 
thoroughly convinced that the best thing to 





do under all circumstances is to mind your 


| own business, and to let nature take its course. 
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HOW SUN SPOTS MAY BE FORMED 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


HE best cure for selfishness is to get the 
other fellow’s point of view. 
HE who tries to buy popularity with money 
always makes a poor investment. 
“B A.’ and ‘‘M. A.” are letters that stay 
* bright for a lifetime. The letters that 
fade quickly are those on the college sweaters. 


URING the recent holiday season, half a 
million neweomers to America sent back 
to their relatives in the Old World nearly eight 
million dollars in money orders from New 
York City alone. That is a million and a 
quarter more than the sum sent during the 
holiday season last year. 
yA the boundary between the 
United States and Canada with a line of 
gigantic’ boulders, bearing commemorative 
tablets of bronze, has been suggested as an 
appropriate way in which to celebrate the cen- 
tenary of peace between the United States and 
Great Britain. The cost is estimated at four 
million dollars. 


HE story is that when the United States 
troops invaded Mexico in 1846, they used 
to sing a popular song of the day that began, 
‘*Green grow the leaves of the hawthorn tree. ’’ 
The Mexicans came to associate the song with 
the invading army, until they began to call 
the detested Americans ‘‘the green - grows,’’ 
or ‘‘gringos.’’ The name has stuck ever since, 
and Mexicans now apply it as a term of con- 
tempt to all Americans. 
A WOMAN whom the Boston papers referred 
to as ‘‘the highest-salaried woman in the 
city’? was trapped the other day on the 
eleventh floor of a burning building. After 
having first telephoned the facts about her situ- 
ation, she went to a window, and in the face 
of rattle-headed men who urged her to jump, 
she calmly waited until the firemen came and 
helped her down. Is there any connection 
between the size of her salary and her ability 
to keep her head in a crisis? 
HE new Italian suffrage law has more than 
doubled the number of voters. The task 
of educating the new voters to cast their ballots 
properly has been greatly simplified by means 
of motion pictures. In the district of Catania, 
the motion-picture theatres exhibited films that 
showed the entire procedure of voting. The 
United States consul at Catania says that the 
public showed so much interest in these educa- 
tional pictures, that physicians and social 
workers plan to exhibit views that will teach, 
among other things, the elements of domestic 
and personal hygiene. 
XCEPT for occasional debates and orator- 
ical contests, intercollegiate competitions 
have been confined to trials of bodily strength 
and skill. ‘So it is interesting to find three lead- 
ing universities—Harvard, Yale and Princeton 
—engaging in a competition to encourage writ- 
ing among the undergraduates. To that end 
the Tri-Collegiate Literary Association, which 
is made up of editors of the Harvard Advocate, 
the Yale Courant, the Yale Literary Maga- 
zine, and the Nassau Literary Magazine, has 
offered three prizes of fifty dollars each, for 
the best short story, the best poem, and the 
best one-act play written by an undergraduate 
of any of the three institutions. 
-“ C.’? after an English attorney’s name 
* means King’s Counsel. The Lord Chan- 
cellor selects the most promising members of 
the junior bar for promotion. The ceremony 
observed when a new K. C. ‘‘takes silk’’—so 
called because he then for the first time wears 
a silk instead of a stuff gown—seems to an 
American as queer as a Fourth of July cel- 
ebration in this country seems to an English- 
man. He visits in turn eighteen courts, in 
each of which the same words are addressed 


| retiring. A London paper calculated that the 
other day, when twenty-five new King’s 
Counsel were admitted ‘‘ within the bar,’’ they 
accomplished in all 2,250 acts of obeisance. 
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GOVERNMENT TELEGRAPHS AND 
TELEPHONES. 


N his annual report, the Postmaster-General 

recommends that the government buy all 

the telegraph and telephone lines in the 
country, and manage them as branches of the 
postal service. Probably neither he nor any- 
one else expects that the government will 
make the purchase immediately—or perhaps 
for a long time to come; but it is something 
to think about. 

The suggestion itself offers abundant food 
for reflection. In the first place, the plan is 
the largest ever proposed for the national 
government. The capitalization of the two 
services is stupendous. The actual investment 
in the telephone plants of the country is close 
upon a billion dollars. The bare properties of 
the telegraph companies are worth nearly two 
hundred millions more. In acquiring the two 
services, the government would, consequently, 
more than double the national debt, for it 
could not fix its own terms for the properties, 
but would have to pay a price commensurate 
with their real value. 

But disregarding the magnitude of the 
scheme, and the problems involved in financing 
it, there still remain the two great questions 
whether it would conduce to the public welfare 
for the government to undertake these services, 
and whether it would ‘‘pay.’’ 

Let us consider the second question first. 
Superficially, there seems to be no reason why 
government management of the telegraph and 
telephone should result in a loss, since under 
private ownership they both pay handsomely. 
Mr. Burleson and those who support his 
policy of course believe that they would also 
pay under government management; other- 
wise they would not advocate the change. 
Many, however, take the opposite view. The 
United Kingdom has about three miles of tele- 
graph wire to the square mile, the United 
States, one-half a mile to the square mile. 
The United Kingdom has only about half the 
population of this country, yet it sends virtually 
the same number of telegrams in a year that 
we send—some ninety millions. The British 
post office is conceded to be well managed, yet 
it loses more than six million dollars a year 
on the telegraph. We might do better than 
that, but in view of the way in which we select 
our postmasters the contention is not beyond 
argument. : 

The other question goes far deeper than any 
matter of mere money results. Between those 
who advocate and those who oppose govern- 
ment ownership, there are irreconcilable 
differences of principle. One side urges with 
considerable force that most governments re- 
gard the telegraph and the telephone services 
as legitimate adjuncts of the postal system, 
and that they claim and exercise a monopoly 
of all three methods of communication. They 
further maintain that it is not for the public 
good that any of the three services should be 
controlled by private companies or used for 
private gain. 

The other side points to the evils that might 
follow the creation of a fresh army of govern- 
ment employees, selected, probably, by party 
spoilsmen; and to the scarcely disputed fact 
that nowhere is there a government-operated 
telephone service so efficient as the service in 
this country. 


that this most important matter has called 


forth. 
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_ AVARICIOUS AMERICA. 


" REAT, sensual, avaricious America, ’’ 
wrote an acute English observer thirty 
years ago. America is vastly greater 

now, and no less self-indulgent, if not sensual. 


everything, inspires everything? 

We do not believe that it is. 

In the first place, it would be absurd to 
accuse Americans of loving the mere aecumu- 
lation of money. 
old comedy and, indeed, of old reality, is a 
vanished figure. The idea of an American 


is laughable. 
More than that, our great business men are 
not usually spenders. Their wives often are, 





The miser, the hoarder of 





These are merely outlines of the arguments | 
gathering nuts. To be sure, a branch had 


He gets small pleasure from his money except 
in giving it away lavishly. 

The driving motive with the American 
‘*hustler’’ is not the love of money, but the 
desire for success. In business as in sport, he 
is determined not to let the other man get 
ahead of him. He likes large plans and clever 
devices, short cuts and new ways to results 
that make him feel his power. His burning 
energy of heart and brain is always urging 
him on to achieve something, and the path of 
achievement that opens most easily is the 
acquisition of money. 

No, we are not an avaricious people, and yet 
money does absorb too much of our thoughts, 
and especially too much of the thoughts of | 
some of the best of us. As Pepys said of the 
nobility of his day and their far worse vices, | 
‘*At all which I am sorry, but it is because | 
they have nothing else to employ their great | 
spirits upon.’” For American men there is | 
enough else. Why do not these builders of | 





| big fortunes busy themselves unselfishly with | 


the government of their country, which is | 
more worth while than great mines or great | 
railways? } 
® © | 
TRAINING IN COURTESY. | 
ANY boys feel that if they take off their 
hats to their sisters’ girl friends, or 
give up their seats in a street car to 
women or old men, they have exhausted the 
possibilities of courtesy ; perhaps because they 
are in the habit of performing these acts 
they are pointed out to other boys as ‘‘little 
gentlemen’’—a designation that no true boy 
ever coveted. Indeed, many boys, perhaps 
because of such misguided efforts to rouse their 
emulation, regard the display of courtesy and. 
politeness as characteristic of ‘‘sissies’’ and 
‘*mollycoddles. ’” : 

Often because the idea of being ‘‘a little 
gentleman’’ is repugnant to a boy, he grows 
up without acquiring pleasant manners or the 
thoughtful and unselfish habit of mind that 
seems, even in the midst of personal concerns, 
to have an eye out for the comfort of the next 
person. And when he sees how advantageous 
in purely material respects this attitude usually 
is, he wishes he had cultivated it, he tries to 
cultivate it. Perhaps indeed he admires and 
covets it on higher grounds. 

Usually the failure of a boy to acquire habits 
of courtesy and thoughtfulness is less his own 
fault than that of his family. If a boy’s 
home is one in which there is no bickering, — 
where good temper and kindliness and the 
desire to be as pleasant to one another as to 
the most welcome guest always prevail,—the 
boy’s manners are pretty sure to be gentle, 
and his manliness does not suffer. Unfortu- 
nately, in many families, even in those that | 
are affectionate, bickering is habitual, and no | 
one considers it worth his while to exert him- 
self daily for the amusement or pleasure of 
anyone else. Such lessons as the boy gets in 
courtesy are necessarily furmal, and he is nat- 
urally self-conscious and awkward in practic- | 
ing them. | 

Courtesy, like charity, begins at home. 


* ¢ 


A SON OF SOLOMON. 


W ‘iat in or not the legend is true | 
that King Menelik of Abyssinia was | 
descended from King Solomon, the | 
remarkable old monarch often showed a wisdom | 
that was worthy of Solomon at his best. 

A man was once brought before Menelik | 
because he had killed another by falling on | 


him from a high tree while the two were | 





broken, and the wholly involuntary fall had 


| nearly killed the man who fell as well as the | 
one on whom he landed. Nevertheless, the | 
| family of the dead man, taking advantage of | 


the Abyssinian law, sued the survivor for | 
‘*blood money, ’’ and in default of it, demanded | 
his life. When the case was finally appealed | 


| to King Menelik, he said, ‘‘Very well; you | 


Is it, or was it then, avaricious? Is it a) 
country where money means everything, does | 


have a right to this man’s life, but the law says | 
that he shall die as his victim did. Let one. 


‘of you, therefore, climb that tall fig tree, and | 
| fall on the culprit.’? The family of the dead | 
|man preferred to let matters stand as they | 


millionaire fingering his gold in a damp vault | 


were. 
Solomon himself could have done no more | 
than Menelik in welding many hostile tribes 
into a united and independent nation, to which | 
he gave at least a veneer of civilization. He | 
had a. strong and interesting personality. 
Europe learned respect for him in 1896, when 
he crushed the army that Italy sent against 


but in most cases the man himself is content him, and won general recognition of Abyssin- | 
| to dress no better than his chauffeur, and his | ian independence. He was an absolute despot, highly sensitive to different degrees of light. 


and far-seeing, who asked nothing more of the 
world than respect for the integrity of his 
kingdom. He attended personally to the con- 
duct of government affairs, down to the smallest 
details, yet regarded it as in nowise beneath 
his dignity to rush 
from a diplomatic 
parley in order to 
help catch a calf that 
had eseaped from the 
royal barnyard. 

Menelik once de- 
scribed the country 
over which his strip- 
ling grandson will 
now rule as ‘for 
fourteen centuries an 
island of Christianity 
in a sea of pagan- 
ism.’’? The Abyssin- 
ian form of Chris- 
tianity is of the Cop- 
tie rite, and quite 
distinct from that of 
the Roman or the 
Greek churches. It has successfully resisted 
all the attempts of European missionaries to 
change it. 

The country itself is ‘‘the Switzerland of 
Africa, ’’ a mountain citadel that overlooks the 
broad valley of the Nile. Its size is about 
equal to that of Texas and California together, 
and its people are about 7,000,000 in number. 





Liv YASU, MENELIK'S SUCCESSOR 
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THE CAUSE OF SUN SPOTS. 


N 1611, not long after Galileo began to scan 
the heavens with his telescope, Fabricius, 
a man otherwise unknown to astronomy, 
announced that he had discovered black spots 
on the face of the sun. From that day to this, 
men of science have studied and discussed the 
phenomenon, and have advanced endless theo- 
ries to explain it, but those most competent to 
form an opinion have never been able to agree. 
Certain facts are well established. The spots 
go and come with something like regularity. 
In periods of about eleven and a half years 
they gradually increase in number and extent, 
and then diminish again. They appear more 
often, and are larger on some parts of the solar 
disk than on others. There is a curious and 
unexplained correspondence between the fre- 
quency of sun spots and the condition of the 
earth’s magnetism. Why the spots occur at 
all, why they are more numerous at one time 
than at another, and especially what causes 
them—all these things are still unknown. 
Most students of the sun have believed that 
the cause is internal: that the spots are the 
sign of something like eruptions—perhaps from 


| gigantic voleanoes. But now comes a new and 


startling theory, advanced by Professor Turner, 
who occupies the chair of astronomy in Oxford 
University, and who is one of the most eminent 
astronomers of his time. He marshals many 
facts, and the evidence of some curious coinci- 
dences in point of time, to support the novel 
idea that the spots are caused by a collision 


| between the rings of Saturn and the most 


wonderful and brilliant stream of meteors that 
visits our solar system, the stream known as 
the Leonids. 

It would be useless to give all his reasons 
for holding the theory, for some of them 
would be intelligible only to those who are 
familiar with the laws that govern the motions 
of the heavenly bodies, and the structure of 
the solar system. But it may be said that he 
conceives of the supposed collision as so check- 
ing the motion of the matter in the rings of 
Saturn and the Leonids as to cause some of 
it to fall directly into the sun. The distance 
from Saturn to the sun is 880,000,000 miles— 
nine times as great as the distance from the 
earth tothe sun. Therefore Professor Turner’s 
conception, whether or not it be correct, is 
magnificent. His standing in the world of 
science is so high that anything he might 
present would be received with respect. He 
himself puts forward his explanation, not as 
proved, but only asa tentative solution. As yet, 
no other astronomer has accepted his theory. 
Some of them give reasons for thinking it un- 
tenable, but all are ready to study and test it. 


eo 
NATURE @G SCIENCE 


EADING WITH THE EARS. — On 

October 31, 1912, this column contained a 
description of the ‘‘optophone,’’ an instru- 
ment that enables persons totally blind to 
recognize the presence of light by means of the 
ear, and so to discover the situation of win- 
dows, lights, and light objects. Selenium is 


to him, and in each he makes five bows before | digestion seldom allows him to eat so much. | yet a benevolent despot, dignified, courteous, | By means of an electric circuit, its reactions 














to light are communicated to a telephone 
diaphragm, and thus transformed into sound. 
According to the Electrician, the apparatus 
bas been so improved that a blind person can 
read type with it. The letters appear in 

white on a dark paper, and are translucent, 
so that the light shines through them. Each 
lighted letter causes a characteristic sound. 
The Electrician says: ‘‘The two vertical 
strokes of H or M give a chaos of notes, the 
middle stroke of N gives a falling gamut, the 
three horizontal strokes of E give a chord, and 
the curved lines of O and S give characteristic 
flourishes of sound. The alphabet of capitals 
can be learned in about an hour, and once 
learned, the process of reading may become as 
rapid as that of reading by sight.’? Thus far 
the smallest type that can thus be read is an | 
inch high. 6 


WER AND FUEL.—In an address before 

a section of the British Institution of Elec- 
trical Engineers, Mr. W. B. Woodhouse pre- 
dicted that the present competition between gas 
and electrie companies will eventually cease, 
and that those two agencies for converting coal 
will some day work in partnership. Two 
English companies have already acted upon 
this theory; the Old Silkstone Collieries now 
furnish eoke-oven gas to the Yorkshire Electric 
Power Company for generating electric cur- 
rent. Mr. Woodhouse says that no engineer 
with the true economic sense will be satisfied 
until coal is so thoroughly consumed that not 
a particle of its calorific or chemical value is 
wasted. It should be the business of the 
electrical engineer, more than of anyone else, 
to study the comparative values of different 
forms of fuel, and of the apparatus for using 
them. ® 


NEW LOCOMOTIVE. —The electric motor 

is no longer the only rival of the familiar | 
steam locomotive; a new engine, which has | 
already been successfully used to propel ships, 
has now entered the railway field. This is 
the Diesel high-compression oil engine. The 
first locomotive engine of this type is designed 
for passenger service on the Berlin-Magdeburg 
trunk line of the Prussian - Hessian state 
railways. The locomotive consists of a driv- 
ing engine coupled direct to the driving axles, 











A DIESEL LOCOMOTIVE 


and of an auxiliary engine that, working in- | | 
dependently of the driving axles, generates | 
compressed air to operate the main engine in | 
starting, and to aid it on heavy grades. The | 
Diesel locomotive contains no boiler. It derives | 
its motive power not from coal, but from the 
combustion of heavy, low-grade inexpensive 
oils. An engine can be made ready for a run 
in a few minutes, it produces no smoke, and, 
unlike the electric locomotive, it is independent 
of the power house—an important consideration 
in time of war. The new locomotive has made 
from fifty to sixty miles an hour. 
& 

ETALS EIN MINERAL WATER.—The 

ordinary chemical analysis of mineral | 
water reveals only those constituents that are 
present in relatively large quantities. With 
the spectroscope, however, it is possible to 
detect substances present even in the minutest 
amounts. With that instrument, Dr. J. Bardet 
has examined mineral water from fifty-four 
French springs. Besides the substances usual 
in mineral waters, Doctor Bardet found lead 
in all the springs, and silver and tin in most 
of them. He also discovered in many of the 
waters traces of numerous other elements: 
molybdenum and copper, bismuth, zinc and 
glucinum were not uncommon; mercury, 
nickel, gold, titanium, vanadium, tungsten 
and radioactive substances were comparatively 
rare. Besides being important from a medical 
point of view, Doctor Bardet’s investigations | 
are interesting as showing that many metals | 
occur in nature far more often than is generally | 
supposed. 

& o> & 


CURRENT> EVENTS. 


(CONGRESS. —On January 13th, President 
Wilson returned te Washington from Pass 
Christian, Mississippi, where he has spent the 
holiday vacation. Congress reassembled the | 
day before. Legislation to establish a system 
of rural credits, to define the offenses that | 
constitute restraint of trade, to forbid the | 
practice of ‘‘interlocking’’ directorates, and to | 
prevent the abuse of patent-right monopolies | 
will occupy, it is announced, the greater part | 
of the coming session. } 





CATSKILL AQUEDUCT.—on January 

12th, the final blast was made in the great 
aqueduct that is to bring water to New York 
City from Ashokan Reservoir in the Catskill 
Mountains. The aqueduct will not be ready | 


‘followed it. The volcano has been inactive 
| for 130 years, and was supposed to be extinct. | 


| nesburg to help the government in maintaining 


for actual use until next year. It will then 
supply 250,000,000 gallons daily, and the 
amount can be increased to 500,000,000 gallons. 
The aqueduct is believed to be the greatest 
work of the kind ever undertaken, although 
the new Los Angeles water supply is of course 
drawn from an even greater distance. 
& 

OMPTROLLER APPOINTED.—On 

January 13th, President Wilson appointed | 
John S. Williams of Virginia, now assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury, to be Comptroller 
of the Currency. If the nomination is con- 
firmed, Mr. Williams will also become a member 
of the new Federal Reserve Board. 


& 

EXICO.—The long battle before the town 

of Ojinaga came to an end on the night of 
January 10th, when the Constitutionalist army 
under General Villa entered the town. The 
attacking foree, with the reinforcements brought 
by General Villa, was 
seven thousand strong. 
When the advance was 
ordered, they drove in 
the Federal outposts, and 
planted artillery within | 
range of the town, which | 
they prepared to take by | 
assault. The Federal | 
leaders, whose ammuni- 
tion was pretty nearly ex- | 
hausted, felt that further | 
defense of the position was | 
useless, and during the night they abandoned | 
it. All of the noncombatants and most of the | 
Federal troops took refuge across the United 
States border. The refugees are detained and 
cared for at Fort Bliss, near El Paso, in Texas, | 
at an expense to this country of $1,500 a day. 
——After the capture of Ojinaga, General 
Villa ordered a forward movement of the insur- | 
gent forces in the direction of Torreon. The | 
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GEN. FRANCISCO VILLA 


|northern part of Mexico is now cleared of | 


Federal troops, except for a few garrisons at | 
widely scattered points, all of which are beleag- 
uered by insurgent commands. ——On January | 
13th, President Huerta admitted the bank- | 
ruptcy of the government by ustemnaien | 


| that no interest would be paid this year on | 


any of the bonds that secure the national debt. 
& 
SASTER IN JAPAN.—Word reached | 
Tokyo, on January 13th, of a violent erup- 
tion of the voleano Sakura-jima, in the island | 
of Kiushiu. Several hundred persons in Kago- 
shima and other towns have lost their lives | 
through the eruption or the tidal wave that | 


& 


OUTH AFRICAN LABOR TROUBLES. 
The strike of the railway workers in the 
Transvaal, which has been in progress for 
some time, at last developed into a general 
strike throughout the whole of South Africa. 
The Federation of Trades, in pursuance of a 
vote taken by its members, declared the gen- 
eral strike on January 13th. Premier Botha 
at once proclaimed martial law, and the gov- 
ernment is enforcing it very strictly. Much 
uneasiness is felt in Johannesburg concerning 
possible disorder among the native mine work- 
ers, and the plan is to send the 200,000 laborers 
back to their kraals under escort. Several 
thousand armed volunteers have come to Johan- 


order. e 


HE ZABERN AFFAIR.—On January 
10th, Colonel von Reuter and Lieutenant 
Schad, who were court-martialed for their 
conduct during the recent troubles at Zabern in 
Alsace, were both acquitted by the court. Fur- 
thermore, the Court of Appeals for the Strass- 
burg Army Corps has reversed the sentence of | 
imprisonment passed by court-martial on Lieu- | 
tenant von Forstner. These decisions, which | 
uphold absolutely the conduct of the military | 
authorities, are likely to cause no little sensa- 
tion in Germany, where acquiescence in ‘‘sabre 
rule’’ is not so universal as it used to be. 
& 
Yrs IN EUROPE.—During Jan- 
uary, the weather has been unusually 
severe in all the countries of central Europe. 
Disastrous floods in Belgium were checked 
| only by a heavy snowfall and severe cold. The 
snow is unusually heavy throughout Switzer- | 
|land and southern Germany, and moderating | 
weather has been followed by floods along the 
Rhine and other rivers. In Russia, blizzards | 
and intense cold have pre- | 
vailed, and deaths among | 
the peasantry from cold, | 
starvation, or the attacks | 
of wolves, are numerous. | 
- | 








ECENT DEATH.— | 

At Munfordville, Ken- 
tucky, on January 38th, | 
Gen. Simon B. Buckner, | 
aged ninety. He was the | 
last of the Confederate 
lieutenant generals. He| 
surrendered Fort Donelson to General Grant | 
in 1862, and in 1896 he was a candidate for | 
| Viee President on the Gold Democratic ticket. 





GENERAL BUCKNER IN 1862 





THE RIGHT SOAP FOR 
BABY’S TENDER SKIN 
In the care of baby’s skin and hair, Cuticura soap is 
the mother’s favorite. Not only is it unrivaled in 
purity and refreshing fragrance, but its gentle emol- 
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lient properties are usually sufficient to allay minor | 
irritations, remove redness, roughness and chafing, | 


soothe sensitive conditions, and promote skin and hair 
health generally. Assisted by Cuticura ointment, it is 
most valuable in the treatment of eczemas, rashes 
and other itching, burning infantile eruptions. Cuti- 
cura soap wears to a wafer, often outlasting several 
cakes of ordinary soap, and making its use most eco- 
nomical. For liberal sample of Cuticura soap and 
ointment sent free with $2-p. Skin Book, address post- 
card to “Cuticura,” Dept. 2A, Boston, Mass. [Adv. 
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Postage 2c. Lists Toledo Stamp Co., Toledo,0. 
100 var. fore’ Bog Name » | 
STAMPS (Wikk'st ~ Toledo, Ohio. 
Stam | 333 Foreign Missionary stamps, only 7c. 100 for- 
. U. & fine 300 2 e sine. Mexico, ose. | etc., 5c. 
000 fine mixed Agts. ‘wid. 
50% ist free! "1 Bay iC B DOVER, St Louis 











STAMPS FREE eras 
Offer food * os 1, 1914. mY TOWNBEND, Akron ~~ m0 
SS sosenaie.. Poh .Servia,Brazil,Peru,CapeG H, Mex. 
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am aps.C. Stegman, 5943 Cote Brilliante A ve.8t.Louis,M 
Schools, Colleges and Camps. 
The Publishers of The Youth's Companion will 
be pleased to send to anyone requesting it a Cata- 
logue of any Academy, Seminary, Military School, 
usiness Col Art, Scientific, Music or Normal 
School, College or University. Kindly indicate 
whether you have in mind one for boys or girls, 
and if you have any preference as to its location. 
Address EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
The Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 
FRIENDLY TIP 
RESTORED HOPE AND CONFIDENCE. 





After several years of indigestion and its at- 
| tendant evil influence on the mind, it is not very 
| surprising that one finally loses faith in things 
generally. 

A New York woman writes an interesting letter. 
She says: 


“Three years ago I suffered from an attack of 
peritonitis which left me in a most miserable 
condition. For over two years I suffered from 
nervousness, weak heart, shortness of breath, 
could not sleep, etc. 

“My appetite was ravenous but I felt starved 
all the time. I had plenty of food but it did not 
nourish me because of intestinal indigestion. 
Medical treatment did not seem to help. 1 got 
discouraged, stopped medicine and did not care 
much whether I lived or died. 


“One day a friend asked me why I didn’t try | 


Grape-Nuts food, stop drinking coffee and use 


Postum. I had lost faith in everything, but to | 


please my friend I began to use both and soon 
became very fond of them. 

“It wasn’t long before I got some strength, felt 
a decided change in my system, hope sprang up 


| in my heart and slowly but surely I got better. I 


could sleep very well, the constant craving for 
food ceased and I have better health now than 
before the attack of peritonitis. 

“My husband and I are still using Grape-Nuts 
and Postum.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Read, “The Road to Wellville,” in packages. 
“There’s a Reason.” 


Ever read the above letter? A new one appears 
from time to time. They are genuine, true, and 
full of human interest. 
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NEW COMPANION andwe 
SEWING MACHINE Face 


E OFFER eight high-grade styles, pre- 
pay all freight charges te points east of 
Colorado, warrant each machine for ten 

years, and sell at a very low price. How all 
this is accomplished can best be told in our 
new illustrated booklet, which is free to any 
reader of The Companion. To get this infor- 
mation simply send a postal, saying, ‘I ama 
Youth’s Companion reader. 
Tell me more about the 
New Companion 

Sewing Machine.” 
Tens of thousands 
of homes all over the coun- 
try use and recommend 
these machines. If a New 
Companion has not been 
sent into your town, ask for 
our Special Introductory 
Price. We employ noagents. 


Write to Sewing Machine Dept., 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 



























Your “NATIONAL” 
Spring Style Book — 


Is Ready 


Your copy of the New ‘‘ NATIONAL’’ 


Spring Style Book is ready. Your copy 
of this Beautiful Book is held here to be 
sent you FREE. And you need only 
write—‘‘Send me my ‘NATIONAL’ Style 
Book,’’ and it will come to you by re- 
turn mail FREE. 


Your ‘‘NaTIONAL’’ Style Book is 
ready—'filled with Spring’s greatly 
changed, more beautiful and becoming 
styles and the greatest bargains you or 
we have ever known. It contains bar- 
gains, big bargains in everything that 
Women, Misses and Children wear— 
Dresses, Coats, Suits, Skirts, Waists, 
Hats—all kinds of Underwear—every- 
thing in the way of clothes. 


“NATIONAL” 

Maney Goving Borgeine 
Waists ‘, 49 to 7m +4 
Skirts . P . ° 98 * 
Ladies’ Lingerie Dresses . 238 «1498 
Ladies’ Silk Dresses . ° 498 “ 19.75 
Hate . ° ° . 59“ 6.98 
Shoes, ladie®y . . .. ; 88 “ 3.98 
Shoes, Children’s “ 298 
Lingerie Dresses for Misses and Small Women 2. $8 “ 6.96 
eee Saas ene Sas Wenn be +4 “ 9.98 

cr ee ar: $38 

aren's Dresses “ 


Serine: : BS ae 
and all kinds of apparel for Ladies, Misses and Children. 
A post-card brings you your 
‘* NaTIONAL’’ Style Book FREE. And 
it brings you also the separate Booklet 
of ‘‘ NATIONAL’’ Made-to-Measure Tail- 
ored Suits and Samples of the new suit- 
ings—provided you also ask for this 
separate Suit Booklet. These are the 
famous ‘* NATIONAL’’ Made-to-Measure 
Tailored Suit Prices — $10.95 to $25, 
so don’t you fail to ask also for your 
Tailored Suit Booklet. 
The “NATIONAL” Policy ———, 
We prepay postage cqerenane all 


and 
our goods to all parts of the world our 
money back if you are not satisfied. 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO. 
219 West 24th Street New York City 


No Agents or Branch Stores 
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TheShepherd of theDark 


By Arthurketchum 
Through the gray fields of eve- 
ning 
There moves on noiseless feet 
The silent shepherd of the dark, 
When night and silence meet ; 


And where the last light closes, 


Opens the shadowy bars, 
And calls from out the fields of 
space 


The white flocks of the stars. 
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THE GREAT GIVERS. 


VERY new year, before 

E January is over, the news- 

papers publish lists of the 

great gifts given during the old 

year. They chronicle the tens 

of thousands given by some, the 

quarter- and half-millions by 

others, and so on up to the millions and ten 

millions of our American Croesuses. It is an 

imposing list, and grows more imposing each 
year. 

Every now and then, in the little record 
printed by the American Bible Society, a 
modest list of gifts is chronicled, with the 
letters that accompany them. Here are three, 
taken from one column: 

‘‘Dear Friend. My husband has gone to 
his reward, in his eighty-sixth year. I had 
laid by one dollar for a special thank offering 
because I have been able to wait upon myself 
in my advanced age. Though it is not much, 
I feel that the Lord would have me send it to 
you. ””? 

‘*Dear Sir. My father, a life member of the 


Bible Society, went to his heavenly home Nehenam 


December 15th, aged eighty-nine and a half 
years. I send you a check for twenty-five 
dollars. My father preached up to within a 
year of his death—no, not death, but entering 
upon a fuller life. I am alone now, all my 
family in heaven except me. I shall try to 
give twenty-five dollars every year. If I fail 
to send it, please notify me.’’ 

The third, inclosing a check for twenty 
dollars, told how the writer had sold some 
long-treasured heirlooms, and said: 

‘*To use this money for myself would seem 
almost like sacrilege, so I am intrusting it to 
you and to others to use in such a way as 
seems fitting in carrying the gospel message to 
the regions beyond. So shall I feel that the 
beautiful old things, which were links to a 
long-gone past, are promoted to higher serv- 
ice than lying carefully put away. I trust 
that He who fed thousands from the loaves 
and fishes of a little lad may multiply this 
little offering. ’’ 

Beneath the letters, at the foot of the page, 
was a little verse. It came from an old man 
in a Western state, who sent a gift of a dollar, 
with the four-line stanza: 

DEDICATION. 
I’m ninety-four, infirm and poo: 
And this one dollar’s all my arian: 
But God in gold returns fivefold, 
And makes me rich by giving. 


Who are, after all, the great givers? Some 
may envy the power to give millions—but is 
not this little group of generous souls more 
enviable still? 

® » 


THE MAN AT THE WHEEL. 


Tear the keen enjoy- 
ment of the first real vacation 
John Decker had allowed 
himself for fifteen years, ran a feel- 
ing of self-reproach. He had left 
his wife at home to manage Jack, 
and Jack was becoming an unde- 
niable problem, even to his strong- 
handed father. If the doctor had not been so 
emphatic on the point of “rest and quiet,” he 
would have brought the boy with him. 

“There’s a boat drifting out there,” observed 
the old man, whose power boat John Decker had 
engaged for his vacation, as he made the little 
craft ready one morning. “Shall we run out to 
her, captain?” She proved to be an unwieldy 
scow with a disabled rudder, and since the crew 
were anxious to reach port, the power boat took 
her in tow. 

The little boat settled gallantly into the work; 
the engine throbbed rhythmically, and the great 
hulk began to move steadily through the water. 
John Decker took an almost boyish pride in his 
newly acquired skill at the wheel, and while the 
old seaman attended to the towline, he got his 
range on the breakwater light, and headed for 
the harbor. 

Presently the old seaman came forward. “Cap- 
tain, you’re letting her swing too much,” he said. 

“I’m keeping her as straight as the swell will 
let me. Why don’t you shorten the towline?” 
answered Decker. 

“Oh, you’re straight enough—it is the tow I 
mean. You see, captain, when you have a tow 
you can’t just look ahead as if you were the only 
craft in the bay. You’ve got to look back. She 
tows better if you keep her away so she doesn’t 








get our swell, but you must not let her swing— 
there’s too much lost power that way. Wheel by | 8© 
your ‘tow’ as much as you do by your ‘range’; 
keep your boat and your tow in line, and work 
round gradually on the course. See?” 

Yes, John Decker “saw.” He saw a boy at the 
end of a “towline” that was shortened too much! 
And he saw a man at the wheel, with eyes fixed 
determinedly on that port of “clean, upright man- 
hood,” with never a backward glance to see 
whether or not he was in line with the craft that 
dragged reluctantly after him. 

“I’ve been wasting power, all right,” thought 
John, “and I’m just beginning to understand why. 
I haven’t been in line with Jack. ‘Looking back’ 
is a pretty good thing for a father todo. When I 
stop to think of it, I suppose I was about the same 
sort of boy Jack is. 

“T’ve been thinking that it was the pilot’s duty 
to get his ‘eyes on the range, and sit tight,’ but 
more than that, it is the man at the wheel who 
determines whether the craft behind shall be 
dragged into port,—if the towing apparatus holds 
out,—or shall follow in easily and pleasantly. I 
think Jack will be less of a problem after this.” 
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A VIRGINIA HERO. 


OST of the Revolutionary heroes have been 
immortalized in song or story, but there 
is one whose fame has never spread as it 

should, beyond the region of his birth. His name 
was Jack Jowett. In the little city of Charlottes- 
ville, Virginia, there is a tablet on the building that 
stands on the site of his old tavern. But that 
simple bronze is the only memorial of his name 
and deeds. 


me. Revolutionary “7. young Jack Jowett kept 
e Swan Tavern in Charlottesville. He was a 
patriot at a time when patriotism was dangerous, 
for Co rmwallis was in possession of tidewater 
Virginia and Tarleton and his cavalry were 
swee ing back and ore over the inland counties. 
In San. 1781, the Virginia Assembly abandoned 
Richmond, which Cornwallis threatened, and 
came to sit in Charlottesville. Among its .mem- 
bers were such men as Patrick Hensy, a 
Henry Lee, and Benjamin Harrison, and the 
vernor was no other than Thomas Jefferson. 
fine bright morning, when the state ew 
was in session, Jack mounted his thoro 
mare, and rode out to look over his farm outside 
the town. As he sees alon; ong he ones. ¢ throu 
the trees, a glimpse of a B {sh uniform flashing 
down a crossro: He put his horse over the low 
stone wall and eonfron ed the rider. It was one 
of Tarleton’s troo, 


ne 





of a near-by ¢ coun and 

change clothing with him. Under threat of death, 

the soldier divulged the fact that Tarleton was 

in the vicinity. owett at once galloped away in 

search of the enemy. The ng without 

ns and Jack stopped at an to take a few 
ours’ rest. 

In the night he heard the tramp of horses, and 
looking out of his window, saw that the yard was 
full of British soldiers, led by Tarleton himself. 
The oeuers — ed the tavern, and sat down to 
drink and ite unconscious that an — 
was on the stair above, ge yi on A woo 
From their conversation, Jowe 
Tarleton commanded an advance guard, t that a 
— td — for the rest of the troop. Then 

Cer Rome to dash on to Charlottesville, and 
ca yy the Virginia Assembly. 
Jowett set out at once in the cool of the 
an Once he was chased by some troopers who 
trotted in from the pike that crossed his path, but 
his bay mare soon outpaced theirs. Like the wind 
he raced through lanes, over low stone fences, up 
the side of the hill to beautiful Monticello, the 
home of Governor Jefferson. He warned Jefferson 
of the approach of the British, and then, with a 
Goch bathe, he dnched down the steep mountain 
road into Charlottesville. Rushing into the hall 
where the Assembly was in session, he called to 
the members to flee, for Tarleton’s dragoons would 
soon be at their heels. In a few moments the 
hall was empty, and the members were on their 
way across the mountains to Staunton, where 
they would be safe from 4 

Jack rode on to his arom, but found there a 
wounded officer of the Continental army, General 

" ssed the Bo man My u suit of his 





ry pic 

tothe mill. Side by side Jowett and Stevens ods 
out of town, which by ten o’clock was in the 
session of Tarleton’s men. Pausing as he ed 
th. top of a hill, Jack saw his own tavern in 


The ‘British, who had reason to ounpert the 
be —_ in’ a uniform, og out in edy for nen 
ack’s horse was ~s =. 
and he got safely png Wasilngton : 
news that Tarleton was no by EN 
port of Cornwallis—a bit of infomation was 
of the Dw ped 5 aps to the commander of the 
Continental a: 

To Jack jowsit’s oak wit and daring, the 
author of the Declaration of Independence, and 

many another hardly less famous patriot owed 

their liberty, and perhaps their escape 
traitor’s death upon the scaffold. 
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ENTERTAINING A PIONEER COURT. 


T™ first courthouse of Henry County, Illinois, 
was a frame structure, eight by fourteen 
feet, set in the midst of an uninhabited 
prairie. But as little villages began to spring up 
in the county, a lively contention for the honor of 
being the county seat began. Cambridge finally 
won, for it was nearest the centre of the county. 


This was in the forties of the last century. | 
first session of circuit court was at 
Cambridge was on its mettle to entertain ‘he 
court suitably. The difficulties, to anything but 
pioneer courage and resourcefulness, would have 
seemed insuperable. The village consisted of eight 
or ten little dwellings, a A Hg store, a 
blacksmith shop and a cai mgs The ao pow 
courthouse was unfinished. b but would be used 
the session fortunately fell in the summer. 

Now the housewives laid their heads to 
to contrive how the court—ofificials, litigants and 
witnesses—should be nd be and fed. here was 
almost nothing —— could be bought, eine ougar, 
molasses, tea, coffee and flour. But ti 
abundant wing GS Se pte, home- 
cured eggs, butter and cream, as well 
as thet ve eeable gardens to draw on. There 
was no fresh fruit, but they brought out their 
cherished stores of wild-plum marmalade and 
wild-crab-apple preserves. Both were made with 
molasses, and after they had sufficient time to 
season, were really delicious. Besides, the hill- 
sides were pink with the beautiful wildwood 
sorrel, the leaves of which make delicious pies in 
skillful hands. 

The village boasted one oun. of forest trees, 
a small ve of sugar maples, half a mile awa 
and in their shade Mr. Atwater built a long table 
with sawhorses and boards. With the combined 


, as 
ther 











stock of table linen, crockery, and cutlery pos- 
sessed by the housewives, the table was laid with 
sufficien = ce, according to pioneer stand- 
. It was felt that the court would be properly 
feasted but how about lodging? That was the 
real difficulty. The tiny houses and their beds 
were full to overflowing with their proper inmates. 
But there was the loft of the carpenter shop. 
The store had a ——_ bolt of. unbleached muslin. 
It was torn into | equal to the length of 
the loft, and sewed topether: by hand, of course. 
Then the loft floor was covered deep with nice 
clean shavings, the immense sheet was laid over 
them, and tacked to the walls all the way round. 
On this Brobdign: the court lay in two 
.. From the extra supply required for ian 
enough quilts were mu metered to cover the —¥ 
As for pillows, no one gave a thought to 
effeminate luxuries. The lawyers m = 
heads on their ened bags or their ro 
coats, and be thankfu 
Thus was the -——™ court ay ay an J fed 
and sufficiently lodged, thanks to the ingenious 
women of Henry Coun’ unty. 


Wass 
BP re 








their 
ed-up 
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HAT were the vineyard slopes of Italy; 
Her hillsides, olive-grown ; 
Save for the winds that fan perpetually 
The burning desert zone? 


Winds of the torrid wild, your sands enshroud 
The caravan, and seal 

’Neath shifting shoals the Roman trireme proud, 
The Carthaginian keel. 


Winds of the Soul, your furious blasts enfold 
Our hopes, and hide the day. 
Where far-off waves, foam-white, are seaward 
rolled, 
Sand mingles with their spray. 


Fierce winds that issue from Life’s deserts vast, 
May power, sea-given, be thine 

To bring to bloom, on distant hills at last, 
The olive and the vine. 
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A BIRD OF GOOD OMEN. 


HAT an owl I hear, Lyddy Ann? Lucky 
it’s to-day, and not yesterday. If he’d 
started in before Susanna Peckham fin- 
ished up her visit, you’d have had a pretty how- 
de-do. Of all the superstitious folks ever I come 
across, Susanna’s the worst! You don’t know 
what you’ve esca 
PE owl hooted stiddy every blessed da 


a was here,” remarked . Peters, ca: ~ 
“He didn’t spile her visit, though. I didn’t let 


“Pll allow I was consid’rable disturbed when 
Susanna dro) her knitting and her under mack 
and looked like she’d —— a dmoth 
fis’ before the ir rd finished 

first quaver. resized at oF ones there must be 

ures taken, and ’em. Susanna’s man- 

a ageable « eno’ if : yb, goes about it the 
ight way. Most folks are. 

**Did you hear him, Lyddy? Did you hear him? 
There’s-somethin’ dretful bound 9 


she, in a kind of trembly whis 
vine under the window, right c hoo tin’ to 
prophesy disaster. aes = e bird of il omen,’ an 


Says ‘the creature of “> x 
‘No, he ain’t,’ says I , not this owl, Susanna. 

Dont ye you worry @ mi "This ow) has three white 
eathers 

“She oa interested right off. ‘Does that make 
a difference?’ says she. ‘Are white feathers 
lucky?_ I’d never heard.’ 

“<Difference!’ says I. ‘Lucky!’ says I. ‘Well, 
i not one to en ay my faith to omens in genera! 
Susanna; but h pive y you my word, I’m perfectly 
certain that ow] havin’ three white feathers means 
a omy, piece of ah 3 for somebody, and I hope she’s 


eLyddy Ann Peters, how could you?’ protested 
Mrs. Luscomb, a. but chuckling. “You 
ought to have been ed of yourself. You 
tion go athers or no 
white fe: 

“Yes, there 7, too, Lavinia Luscomb! That 
one, if a I could make Susanna think so. 
rey, don’t you call it luck bein’ able 
to head off all her prophesy ’s and prognosti- 
catin’s and shiverin’s dderin’s and gen’ral 
pervadin’ Fon manga of woe and desolation? I 
visited at her house once, when she broke a mirror, 

and tombs are cheerful by co mparison! 

“And it worked, Lavinia, it worked! .She took 
to discoursing on’ whi e color of innocence 
and — 1s, and the influence of numbers, and the 
fort e influence of seven and nine, and 
auguries derived from birds, from the days of 
Jerusalem and Rome down. Pretty soon she was 

actually co g herself it was her window 
hot mine, the owl sot under. There he Ty now! 
*Hoo-00-00!’ Hear im, Lavinia? He’s a lucky 
owl sure Kore “ don’t you doubt it!’ 

“T don . Luseomb. -But—has he 


ashami 
ut him | knew rfectly well there wasn’t any owl in crea- 
Le to bring you luck, white fe 





reall thre wh te jt. By Lyddy Ann?” 
thirty, or three hun red, for all I en! 
I never ot cl close enough to se e,” admitted 
Peters, guess m conseience’ll mnt the 
strain, ‘thou to was a mite uneasy at first. Most 


birds are light underneath, and even the blackest 
cat has three white — —at  Jenat, Lona what I 
believ: pee were 
woo it seems reasonable for ¢ tk e dingiest of 
birds to have three white feathers. That’s logic, 
and Td like to know who says it isn’t!” 
““Who-00-00?”” echoed the lucky owl, mourn- 
fully. “‘Who-00-00?’ 
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A GRECIAN PRIZE WINNER. 


EN, women, and children, the world over, 
M enjoy competing for prizes. It was so 
thousands of years ago, and will be so 
thousands of years hereafter. In the days when 
Athens was one of the great cities of the world, 
it was the custom for a Greek who had won an 
important prize to put it where it might be seen 
by the public. If the prize was won during a 
Dionysiac festival, the winner had to leave his 
treasure in Athens, for the Dionysiac prizes, 
which were always beautiful tripods of bronze, 
were used to decorate the street that led from the 
centre of the city to the theatre where the Dionys- 
iae festivals were held. This avenue was called 
“The Street of the Tripods,” and proud indeed 
was any Greek who could contribute toward its 
ornamentation. 
Each tri was set on the to 


and when the winner of the tri; 
he furnished the monument h 


of a monument, 
was rich enough 
self. To-day one 





aE ane | ON 





of these monuments is standing on the exact ~ vo 
it occupied during the lifetime o . y man who w 

the prize that decorates its t is called The 
Choragic pony of L “ crates. ” Although 
worn and sta considered so 
beautiful that ieee of it aa ey seen in various 


ee. 

w from an inscri 
that “re was built about 2 a ars ago. This in- 
scription also tells us th e tripod was won 
during a yo gn Fy 
ee achoragus was the manager 

f the chorus in the dramatic 
competitions in ancient Greece. 
Several tribes pean these com- 
petitions, and each tribe had its 
own chorus and choragus. It was 
customary for the choragus to 
bear all the expenses of the 

orus. He was chosen by elec- 
tion, and the office was eagerly 
sought by — ,- — 

As soon ch ragus  w 
elected, he began to. collect his 
chorus, which sometimes con- 
sisted entirely of men, ooo 
entirely of boys. If parents o 

lected to the enrollment of their 
children, the ——— could force 

em to consent. Such was the 
law in Greece. ‘while th 





ion on this monument 


e chorus 
was rege | trained, the choragus 
had to maintain the members, 


THE MONUMENT OF 
LYSICRATES 


and pay for the services of the leader, who was 


——- care. 


always chosen with the 
can be seen on the 


this exquisite monument. Nothing is kn 

Lysicrates nor of the festival in which his chorus 

ocupesee, , except what the monument’s inscription 
$ US: 


Lysicrates, of Cysyna, son of Lysitheides, was choragus 
the tribe Acamantis gained the victory with a chorus of 
boys; Theon played the flute; Lysiades, the Athenian, 
trained the chorus. Euainetos was archon. 


It is the last statement that gives the clue to the 
date of the monument, for Euainetos was archon, 
or chief magistrate, in’ 335 B.C 

It was once believed that Demosthenes used the 
circular colonnade as a study by removing one of 
the panels between the pillars; so the colonnade 
was called “The Lantern of Demosthenes.” But 
that is merely tradition; it is not at all probable 
that Demosthenes ever made any such use of the 
monument. 

It is true, however, that the monument was at 
= yo built into the side of a Capuchin monas- 

tery that travelers often visited. ere is even a 
—— a —— hs sgl = — gt ag ET in =~ 
tern ui 


umen 
an 2 moved back to "its driginal Sosition where it 
stands, the only relic of the beauty and magnifi- 
cence of the famous Street of the Tripods. 
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NAPOLEON’S PRIDE IN THE KING OF 
ROME. 


CERTAIN Frenchman of spirit once found 
himself in great distress. It was necessary 
to find a means of livelihood, or die in 
misery. There was a vacant place that was worth 
ten thousand francs a year. He wanted it, but 
how could he get it? It was under the First 
Empire; the King of Rome was a child in the 
cradle. The aspirant thought of an ingenious 
plan to bring about the-success of his hopes. 
2 Rs p petition. Lg <tr it to the youn 
—- = friendship of a genera 
amhesr “attached the emperor, got it presented 
a) 
The, emperor ee the pein, and seeing the 
woe ee eet began to smile. “Very well,” 
viet ‘the petition ‘be carried t him to 
whom it is addressed.” 

Four chamberlains Sy our hero before 
the cradle of the infan After a profound 
bow, he began in a high, voice ‘to read his pa. 
From time to time he bowed before the cradle. 
As is the manner of infants, the child uttered 
several unintelligible sounds. 

After having taken his leave en AY the 
ae ge A ae & Napoleon, who said, “Ah, 


we 
“sire, his 1 majesty Said nothing.” 
“Who sa “ye noth g gives om te ” said the 
emperor. “The petiti on is granted 
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THE USUAL WAY. 


HE Limited Express tore madly along 

| through midnight darkness. Suddenly the 

alert engineer sprang to the lever, and set 

the brakes. The sparks fiew from the rails as the 

locked wheels slid along with a cry as of pain. 

The lights were extinguished as car after car top- 

pled from the rails. Then came a shuddering 

silence more terrible than the harsh grating of 
iron on steel. 


Some passengers made torches from fragments 


of wreckage, = searched for dead and injured. 
A sound s' gular V like a snore issued from a pile 
of debris. astily 


— several pieces of 
twisted iron, they dragged forth a slumbering 


Per Great heavens!” they exclaimed. “ Didn’t 
ba * know there had been a wreck?” 
Well, gemmun, I sho’ felt somethin’, but I done 
Poe | we was *couplin’ on de dinin’ cah at 
ack: 
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ONLY ONE THING TO DO. 
IR Claude Stratton-Wight Hattersleigh was 
frankly a bore. He knew only one topic,— 
his hunting experiences in Africa,—and he 
repeated his stories over and over. On one occa- 
sion he was telling Miss Keene a story she had 
heard at least five times. 
eonnt do you new, Miss Keene,” continued the 
lishman, “there I stood without another car- 
tr e, facing that fi fierce wart hog. Now, ’pon my 
, what 0 you suppose he id Ly moment 
spoke to him, and he got a look at m 
“Why,” answered iss Keene, a eit wearily, 
“he ran away, of course.’ 
® © 


HE LEARNED HIS VALUATION. 
TOURIST in Scotland came to a wide ferry. 
It was stormy, and the wind was constantly 
increasing. The Scotch ferryman agreed to 
take the tourist across, but told him to wait until 
he had first taken a cow across. 
When he had returned and started across with 


the traveler, the latter became curious. 
“Will you tell me why you took the cow over 


-| and made me wait?” he asked. 


“Weel, now,” explained the ferryman, ‘‘you see 
the coo wur valua’ le, and I feared th’ wind wud 
mereeee so th’ boat might upset on th’ second 














AT THE ZOO. 


By ABBIE FARWELL BROWN. 


“Why can’t you play some quiet game?” 
The monkeys’ mother said. 

“You are such noisy, restless things! 
Odear! My aching head! 


“The dormice play at checkers now, 
With gentle, curled-up tails; 

The tortoise is their checkerboard, 
The checkermen are snails. 


“Oh, see how nice and still they are, 
It’s such a pretty game!” 

“Ho, ma!” the naughty monkeys cried. 
“We think it’s awful tame! 


“Tt takes an hour for every move; 
Oh, how the plays do lag! 

But we were given handy tails 
To swing and romp at tag!” 
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MARGERY’S SEWING. 
By ETHEL M. KELLEY. 


ARGERY was making a Peter Thomp- 
son suit for her doll, Jessica. 

She had a miniature star and anchor 
that she had cut from the band of a hat, and 
in the attic she had found enough blue serge 
to dress a whole navy of dolls. Her work 
basket was made from sweet grass, and was 
in the shape of a heart, and her needlebook 
had white leaves sewed into its sweet-grass 
cover. 

Jessica, the doll, sat in her little wicker 
rocker, with her big blue eyes fixed on Mar- 
gery. It almost seemed as if she were help- 


co) 


ing. 

Presently her cousin Beth came in with a 
new hat that she was making for Jessica. 
Margery laid her sewing aside and held the 
mirror while Beth fitted the hat crown. 

When Cousin Beth had gone, Margery cut 
the blouse. The sleeves were too long; she 
knew that, but later on they could be fitted to 
Jessica herself. The hem of the blouse would 
need to be patched underneath, where it did 
not show, but Margery liked patching. She 
could do it very nicely, and to Jessica it seemed 
much more motherly to make a neat little patch 
in the hem than to finish the Peter Thompson 
without any patches, or trouble at all. 

The sun streamed in at the window, and 
made the sitting room a very bright place in 
which to sew. Margery hummed a little tune 
as she worked. 

‘*Let’s see what you’re making, Margery,’’ 
said Aunt Gwen. 

Margery put the blouse of the Peter Thomp- 
son suit into Aunt Gwen’s hands. She did 
not like to be interrupted when she was sewing, 
but she did not think it polite to Aunt Gwen 
to tell her so. 

‘*The sleeves are too long, Margery. Here, 
let me show you. Is that the doll you are 
making it for? Jessica? Oh, yes, I remember 
her name now. Let me fit them to her.’’ 

She lifted Jessica out of her comfortable 
rocker, and took off her pretty wrapper, which 
she left turned wrong side out when she threw 
it down. Margery picked it up, and turned it 
right side out, and smoothed it while Aunt 
Gwen fitted the sleeves to Jessica. 

‘*There, they’ll be all right now. But you 
need to take up a little seam over the shoul- 
ders—like this. I’ll put a pin in.”’ 

‘*Yes. Thank you, Aunt Gwen. 
member. ’’ 

She watched Aunt Gwen disappear through 
the door. Margery was very fond of Aunt 
Gwen, but she did not hum when she took up 
the Peter Thompson suit again. 

‘*Hello, Marge! Sewing?’’ It was her 
brother Bobbie. He was swinging a pair of 
skates over his arm, and he had left all the 
doors open, including the outside door, through 
which a strong cold draft swept into the room. 
‘**What are you making?’’ 

‘*A Peter Thompson suit. 
door, Bobbie. ’’ 

‘‘Oh, I’m going right out. A Peter Thomp- 
son suit? That is not a Peter Thompson suit. 
It’s not the right shade of blue. They don’t 
wear Alice blue in the navy.’’ 

‘*This isn’t Alice blue. Won’t you please | 
shut the door? I’m making it the way I like | 
it, dae and it is the color that I want.’’ 

“Oh, all right. It looks kind of funny, 
that’s all.’”’ And he slammed all the doors, 
one after another, as he went out. 

Jessica, without her wrapper, was lying face | 
downward on the table. Margery rescued her | 
from the scissors. Aunt Gwen had left her | 
lying on them. 

‘*Dressmaking, 
her sister Eleanor. 

‘*Yes,’’ she said, firmly. 

‘‘What are you making for Jessica? A 
bathing suit ?’’ 

‘*No, it’s a Peter Thompson suit. ’’ 

‘*Oh, why don’t you make something easier? 
A Peter Thompson ought to be stitched on the 


I'll re- 


Please shut the 


babe?’’? This time it was 








DRAWN BY KATHERINE SAWIN 


MARGERY LAID HER SEWING ASIDE, AND HELD THE MIRROR. 


sewing machine. 
it for you.’’ 

‘*T’d rather do it by hand, sister.’’ 

‘*Well, if you want any help, I’ll be right 
upinmyroom. I’ll cut the skirt, if you like.’’ 

The sitting room was very still after Eleanor 
had gone. No one else came in to interrupt, 
but Margery had stopped sewing now. After 
a few minutes, she gathered up her sweet-grass 
basket, and Jessica in her rocking-chair, and 
the Peter Thompson blouse, and the blue serge 
to make the skirt that was not cut out yet, and 
went upstairs. 

At the door of mother’s room she stopped. 

Mother, with the darning basket on the little 
mahogany worktable beside her, sat mending a 
pair of Bobbie’s socks. It looked very warm 
and pleasant ; there was a fire in mother’s fire- 
place. Mother looked up, and smiled. 

‘*Mother,’’ said Margery, ‘‘if I should go 
into my room, and lock the door, and make 
Jessica a Peter Thompson suit just the way I 
want it—you think it would be all right, don’t 
you 9”? 

‘‘Why, daughter, if you want to,’’ said 
mother. ‘‘Nobody quite understands that we 
mothers need to be alone with our dressmaking, 
do they ?’’ 

‘*T know,’”’ thought Margery, as she stitched 
the little patch neatly inside the hem of the 
Peter Thompson suit, ‘‘there never was such 
an understanding mother in all the world.’’ 


You baste it, and I’ll stitch 
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LITTLE PEOPLE. 


By CLINTON SCOLLARD. 


With beat of tiny feet or hoof, 
Who is it walks upon the roof 
Until the daylight comes again? 
The little People of the Rain! 
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CORNIE KERNEL. 


By BESSIE CAHOONE NEWTON. 


NCE upon a time,—and it was the sum- 
mer time,—little Cornie Kernel and 
all her little sisters hung on tight to good 

old Mother Cob. Good old Mother Cob kept 
them wrapped up safely in cool green sheets. 
Good old Mother Cob was very long and slim 
(like a long round cylinder), and she had long 
| silky brown hair that hung almost to her feet. 

One day Cornie Kerriel felt something shak- 
ing her, and she was frightened. ‘‘Don’t be 
afraid,’’ said good old Mother Cob. ‘‘They 
are tying us up in shocks. ’’ 

One day Cornie Kernel felt the green sheets 
| all pulled away. She went to live in the corn- 
| crib, which is a little building raised up on 

stones, and is full of open places to let the air 
| come under it, and over it, and through it. 
Close by, Cornie Kernel saw a big, fat, fuzzy 
| yellow caterpillar, who was spinning -himself 
| into a cocoon. 

‘“*Tt’s a stupid thing to wrap yourself up in 
| that thick blanket when you might stay outside 
| and see something,’’ said Cornie Kernel, who 

| was thinking of her own green sheets that 
kept her from seeing the world outside. 

‘*T’m spinning this cocoon because it is the 
only way I can ever be a butterfly,’’ said the 
big, fat, fuzzy yellow caterpillar. ‘‘I shall 





find my wings in the springtime, for there is 
a beautiful day coming for every caterpillar. ’’ 

Cornie Kernel looked at the homely coat of 
the big, fat, fuzzy yellow caterpillar, and said, 
‘“*T wish that I had something beautiful 











wrapped up inside of my coat; there isn’t any 
beautiful day coming in my life.’’ 

‘*There is, and it will be coming soon,’’ said 
the big, fat, fuzzy yellow caterpillar, who was 
wrapping himself round with his blanket so 
tightly that soon Cornie Kernel could not hear 
anything he said. 

One day Cornie Kernel and all her sisters 
were torn away from good old Mother Cob 
and shut into a wire cage, and shaken—oh, 
how they were shaken! The wind had never 
shaken them so hard. And they grew warm, 
oh, so warm! The sunbeams had never made 
them so warm before. 

‘**T shall jump out of my skin!’’ cried Cornie 





Kernel, and she did give a great big jump, 
crying out, ‘‘Pop-a-tee, pop-a-tee, pop, pop !’’ 
Then Cornie Kernel found herself wearing a | 
beautiful, soft, white, fluffy dancing gown that 
had been wrapped up inside her homely old | 


DRAWN BY TONY NELL 


THE PARTY. ay cian Macpona_p. 


«I’m six to-day,” said Katie Lee. é 
“‘ There were six candles at my tea; 
And mother was so good to make 

The ‘chocolat - est’ kind of cake; 

The frosting made a pretty sight, 
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yellow coat all the time. It was the lining, 
and Cornie Kernel had never even dreamed 
of the beauty of it. 

‘**Pop-a-tee, pop-a-tee, pop!’’ cried all the 
little sisters, who turned their hard old yellow 
coats inside out, and danced round in their 
beautiful, soft, white, fluffy dresses. 

Cornie Kernel danced so high that when 
the cover of the wire cage flew wide open, 
Cornie Kernel jumped right up into the air, 
and danced the pop-a-tee-pop polka in her 
beautiful, soft, white, fluffy gown. 

‘*This is the beautiful day of my life,’’ said 
Cornie Kernel. 

* © 


BUBBLES. 


By MIRIAM CLARK POTTER. 


Misty balls of rainbow stuff, 
Sailing in the sun, 

We have watched them as they grew, 
Slowly, one by one. 

Flowers they are that bud and blow, 
Shining spheres of light; 

Our eager hands would grasp them 
Before they burst from sight. 


Little brother, come and see! 
Here’s a pretty thing, 

Glowing like a fairy lamp, 
Floating like a wing. 

Magic colors gleam and go 
In a glad surprise ; 

Can you reach the jewels there, 
Little Wonder-Eyes? 


Little boy from ’cross-the-street, 
Very straight and proud, 

Blows the biggest one of all, 
Rosy as a cloud; 

Up it rises like a bird, 
Trembles in the air, 

Shines with all its soul for us, 
Then is gone nowhere. 


Sky has sent her sweetest blue, 
Dawn has sent her rose, 
River sends her laughter-lights, 
Don’t you just suppose? 
Day has given clearness, 
Night has lent a star, 
And only happy children 
Know what bubbles are. 


Little boy from ’cross-the-street, 
Little Let-Me-Too, 
Thinks they’re made of undreamed dreams, 
Glassed in morning dew ; 
Just perhaps they’re made of that; 
We are glad they stay 
For even little breathless whiles, 
Before they melt away. 


And we had ice cream—pink and white. 
I asked the boys and girls to come 

And play with me right here at home ; 
They knew that | was six to-day, 

And they were glad to come and play.” 
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ANG! Bang, bang, bang! Bang, bang! 
B There .was a thunderous racket at the 

little farmhouse door, and the gray-haired 
woman who had been busy before the stove 
started with a shriek of terror. Shrinking back 
into the corner, she turned frightened eyes first 
to the door itself, and then to the window 
beside it, which opened also upon her little 
porch. Her face was distorted with the nerv- 
ous shock of the sudden alarm. 

Outside, a quiet, bright summer afternoon 
was drawing toa close. The late rays of the 
sun lay across a field of ripening grain, making 
it look like a lake of gold that the evening 
breeze was just rippling. The whole country- 
side was still, and apparently deserted. 

It had been out of the midst of the utter 
peace of the sunset that the alarm had come. 
Its violence and suddenness had terrified the 
lonely occupant of the room. As she stood 
now, in first tense expectancy, waiting in 
fearful silence, the sight of certain 
little scurrying figures in the road 
brought sudden reaction. She drew 
a long, tremulous breath. 

‘“‘Oh!’’ she whispered, and sank 
into a chair. ‘*Those boys!’’ 

But as her eyes went back to the 
things she had been tending on the 
stove, the firelight sent a beam 
through a chink beside the ill-fitting 
iron door, and sparkled in her rising 
tears. 

“‘Oh,’’ she said again, under her 
breath, ‘‘I wish they’d let me 
alone !’’ 

She rose presently, hastily stirred 
the potatoes ‘‘warming over’’ in the 
frying pan, and then opened the porch 
door. On the steps outside were scat- 
tered the broken pieces and the dust 
of dried mud clods from the road. 
On the weather-worn exterior of the 
door, three or four brown, powdery 
bits clung to the bruises on the boards 
that their impact had made. 

‘“Throwin’ mud again!’ she said. 

From down the road, just beyond 
her cow barn, a discordant chorus of 
jeering cries, with all the taunting 
tones of unthinking boy cruelty in 
them, came up to greet her. They 
had been waiting for her to open the 
door. It was this evidence of her 
alarm that gave proof of the success 
of their joke. One mischievous little 
face peered above the fence at the 
corner of the barn, and laughed 
openly at her. 

‘*Old Mis’ Ranney,’’ as people in the valley 
called her, lived alone in the little house on 
the crossroad. Hers was the only house, in- 
deed, in the whole mile stretch between the 
main county roads. She had lived in it for 
many years since her husband had died, run- 
ning her own small farm, with the help of one 
hired man by the day in the season of hardest 
work, but doing almost a man’s work herself 
much of the time. She was known to the com- 
munity as a capable, energetic person, a good 
hand at a bargain, but a poor one at making 
friends; and, for the most part, her adult 
neighbors kept aloof from her. 

She, too, knew that she was a poor hand at 
friendships. How could she help knowing it 
when she made none? Ina vague sort of way 
she understood why it was. It was because, 
in her lonely battle for a livelihood, she had 
grown suspicious of the intentions of others 
toward her, and she could not always conceal 
the suspicion. As to the children,—for the 
girls aided and abetted their more active 
brothers, —their hostility was due to the same 
kind of reasons. It was but a sour face she 
showed to them, anticipating their tricks; and 
they, in return, considered her a natural enemy 
and fairgame. That none of their more serious 
misthief reached their parents’ ears was due 
to the fact that Mrs. Ranney really believed 
the fathers and mothers capable of countenanc- 
ing their doings. 

The boys had tormented her often. The 
mud-throwing was only one of many tricks. 
Sometimes the lengths to which the license of 
immunity from correction or punishment had 
led the more conscienceless of them were ex- 
treme. Once two young rascals had plastered 
a number of the cottage windows with axle 
grease. Another time they had taken her team 
harness to pieces, strap for strap, and scattered 
the parts in hiding places about the barn, so 
that it had cost a half-day’s work to reassemble 
them. They had snowballed the house in 
winter, and dropped sticks and dirt into the 
outside opening of the cistern in summer. 

Of course these things were not done in swift 
succession. There were weeks and even months 
when there was no active persecution. If it 
had been otherwise, it is hardly likely that 
the old lady could or would have borne it. As 
it was, the feeling that she was the object of 
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general dislike and the hostility of the whole 
countryside not unnaturally grew to be a fixed 
idea with her. 

But although embittered over it as she had | 
| become with time, the grief and the natural | 
lonely longings were all hers. To-day she had 
been feeling them specially. Haying was just 
over, and her hay barn was so full that she 
had been forced to put an overflow of her good 
crop in the smaller cow barn near the road. 
She had been to town, trying to sell a portion 
of her supply at a good price, and had had an 
unpleasant interview with a new dealer, who 
was prejudiced against her by remarks from 
neighbors. She had but just come home, tired 
and unhappy, when the latest expression of 
the boys’ ill will had frightened her. Now, 
as she turned again to sit in her chair, after 
listening to the mocking cries outside, she had 
reached almost the limit of her endurance. 

‘*T don’t know why they hate me so,’’ she 











NO HUMAN BEING IN CALICO SKIRTS WOULD 
DARE TO ATTEMPT AN ENTRANCE. 


murmured, miserably. ‘‘I am a cross old 
woman, scared of everybody, but they 
shouldn’t hate me—anyway, not the children. ’’ 

The tears ran over and down her cheeks, as 
they had done many times before. She took 
up the corner of her apron to wipe them away. 
And then, all at once, the floodgates were 
loosed; she broke down and wept wretchedly 
in complete yielding under her trouble. 

Perhaps there was not a person in the valley, 
man, woman, or child, who would not have 
been sorry for her, if he could have looked 
into her kitchen just then. 

As she went out to her last outdoor work for 
the night, after supper, sweeping her porch 
clean once more, and then making a round of 
the outbuildings, her mind settled on the chil- 
dren again. The mocking young face she had 
seen by the barn corner came up before her 
mind’s eye. That was little Johnny Camp. 
He was the ringleader of the mischief-makers. 
Mrs. Ranney knew it well. But Johnny’s 
mother was a widow, too, and Mrs. Ranney 
had never complained of the boy. Besides, 
his was only typical of many mocking faces 
she had seen turned toward her. 

Mark Failing, her hired man, had gone up 
to town to get a new axe helve, having broken 
one that day. He had taken the single buggy 
and old Jenny, and would probably stay for 
the evening. He was to take the team with | 
him up to Bentley’s place, where he roomed, 
on the main road, when he returned later, 
because he was to bring down a load of fence 
posts the first thing in the morning. For that 
reason, the hard-working little woman made it 
her final duty to ‘‘hitch up’’ Jerry and Bo, 
her team, to the lumber wagon, and to tie the 
horses in the yaré ‘‘to make things easy for 
Mark.’’ They were big, heavy, powerful draft 
horses, Jerry and Bo, but they knew her, and 
the harnessing was not the hardest task her | 
toughened muscles had performed that day. 
Nor was it weariness with which she sighed 
when she sat down at last in the little kitchen 
once more, to wait for Mark’s coming before 
going to bed. 

It wasa dark night. She remembered, after- 
ward, thinking that if any marauder were 
prowling about the place, she could not see him 
from the house. Not that she expected ma- 
rauders, except as she was always more or less 











| the building to the rear. 


expectant of some new boyish trick. The 
soft blackness of a moonless night was over 
everything. Only by straining her eyes could 
she have distinguished the ragged line of the 
tree tops and building roofs against the sky. 
Below, all the dooryard was buried from her 
sight as completely as if the window blinds 
had been closed before her. And only by the 
occasional stamping of the horses or a soft little 
nickering of mild impatience from one of them 
was she assured of their presence. A gentle 
little breeze crept into the open window and 
brushed across her face soothingly. It was 
not surprising that her head sank back against 
the tidy-covered top of her rocking-chair, and 
that she fell quietly asleep. 

When she awoke, it was witha start. Some- 
where out there in the darkness there had been 
an unusual sound, which seemed to persist in 
her ears, although she could not identify it 
after waking. She had a sense of having slept 
some time, and her first thought was that Mark 
had returned. 

Her heavy eyes made out a faint light 
through the cracks in the cow-barn door, how- 
ever, and opened a little wider at the sight. 
Mark would not have occasion to go there. 
And then, suddenly, out of the mystery of the 
deep shadow, a sound came up that made her 
very senses shrink with fright. A scream, a 
long-drawn cry of a woman or child, 
harsh with the guttural rasp of abject 
terror, pierced the silence. 

The woman at the window drew in 
her breath with a shaking gasp, and 
caught at the window sill, staring out, 
vainly trying to see something more 
than the faint lines of light between 
the boards of the little barn. Then, 
as her violent heartbeats sent the 
blood leaping to her brain, she sud- 
denly heard running feet, and cry 
upon cry came in swift succession : 

‘*Help! 
Somebody! Oh, he’s caught! Oh, 
he can’t get out! Oh, help!’’ 

It was a girl’s voice, and there was 
real horror in the cry. It was more 
than pain or mere childish distress 
that rang in the tones, and the woman 
was out of her chair and at the door 
in an-instant. Running down the 
familiar steps and out upon the path, 
she called aloud hoarsely : 

‘*What is it? What’s the matter? 
Where are you, child?’’ 

A little figure suddenly came out 
of the shadow, and fairly flung itself 
against her, wildly incoherent, trying 
to tell its story, breathless, in an 
agony of fright: 

**Johnny Camp—oh, he’s caught— 
he’ll burn up—oh, he can’t get out 
—he’s caught !’’ 

Roughly the woman seized and 
shook the child’s shoulders. ‘‘Where? 
Where is he?’’ she demanded. 
‘*Where is he caught?’’ 

Her violence brought an answer. ‘‘He’s in 
the cow barn. And, oh, they broke the lan- 
tern, and it’s all on fire!’’ 

This was clearer, certainly. Mrs. Ranney’s 
eyes turned swiftly to the little building. With 
a shock she saw the supporting evidence of 
the child’s statement. The light between the 
boards had grown—was growing—brighter, 
and curling, shadowy smoke was clearly seen. 

Silently she sprang away from the girl, 
reached and threw open the unlocked door of 
the shed-like structure. Before her a wide 
space on the chaff-covered floor was aflame. 
No human being in calico skirts would dare to 
attempt an entrance. The flames had reached 
and were creeping up the side of the main 
stack of new hay, too, and the shed and its 
contents were doomed. One glance at the stall 
where Dorry, her Jersey cow, was kept, showed 
that the animal had been freed or had freed 
herself. There was no sign of a boy or boys 
anywhere. 

The woman turned back, and half screamed 
at the child in the yard. ‘‘Where is he?’’ 

But the girl had followed her, and the pres- 
ence of an older person seemed to have brought 
back her scattered wits. 

‘*He fell down behind the hay!’’ she cried. 
‘*He’s on the other side, between the barn 
wall and the hay. They were trying to get 
him out when Billy White broke the lantern. 
They ran to get the men—but, oh, they’ll be 
too late !’’ 

Behind the hay! Theawfulness of the boy’s 
predicament needed no further elucidation. 
She could see how it had been. Whatever he 
had been there for, he had fallen from the top 
of the stack in the shed, down against the 
boards on the side away from the door, and 
was a helpless prisoner, with the fire burning 


| toward him at a terrible pace. 


Together the two ran round the corner of 
There was no need 
to search. Crying and beating the boards, and 
desperately clawing at the cracks, the boy 
revealed his position at once. With a sob of 
hopeless fear, the woman ran to him, and tore 
with her own rough fingers at the boards. 
**Oh,’’ she cried, ‘‘there’s no door on this 
side! There’s no window! Help, help!’’ 
She sent the cry up wildly in her helpless- 
ness. Utterly forgotten was her cause for 


Oh, help, help, help, help !- 





enmity against these children who had made 
her life a burden. Then her brain, always a 
resourceful one, took control, and swift, prac- 
tical thoughts fled through her mind. 

A crowbar! There was not one on the place. 
The axe! Mark had taken it to the village to 
fit the new helve into it. A spade? That 
would do to pry a board loose! But the only 
spades and shovels on the place hung on the 
pegs inside the burning shed, and beyond her 
reach. 

She could hear the crackling of the flames 
now, and smell their acrid smoke. The boy 
behind the boards coughed with a first whiff 
of it. In desperation she clenched her hands 
against her eyes. Suddenly, unaccountably, 
she thought of the heavy bolt that held the 
evener and its whiffletrees to the wagon tongue. 
Perhaps—oh, perhaps that would do! She 
would try. 

Stumbling, already panting with her violent 
efforts, she ran to where her team stood tied 
at the yard fence. With a warning hand on 
Bo’s huge, warm flank, she slipped in behind 
his heels, and wrenched the drawbolt from its 
place. 

But as she turned again, a sudden thought 
leaped into her mind. What was her puny 
strength with this short bolt for the task she 
had to perform? Could she not use the team ? 
Could she not bring their huge weight and 
strength to bear somehow ? 

One precious instant she stood still to think. 
Then she turned and ran to the house. From 
under the steps she dragged a clanking chain, 
and was back to her horses with it in a mo- 
ment. Tearing Jerry’s halter loose from the 
fence, she grasped the lines, and turned the 
big beasts with sure skill toward the burning 
building. Bo’s head went up at the sight and 
snapping sound of the fire, now horribly dis- 
tinct; but her hand and word were firm, and 
they obeyed. 

Catching the heavy evener, she held to it, 
and dodged the tongue as it fell out of the 
neck yoke; and then, urging the great horses 
forward, with the chain dragging from her 
arm, she staggered under her burden to the 
shadow beside the shed. 

How she backed the snuffling beasts to place ; 
how she tried to force the chain through the 
cracks in the shed, and failed; how she thought 
of and fetched a flat cold-chisel, and slipped it 
through to the boy inside, and managed to 
make him understand what to do—she told 
these things afterward modestly enough. The 
acts themselves brought broken nails and torn 
knuckles. But she knew nothing of hurts. 

Forcing the flat hook of the chain through 
the widest of the cracks, but unable to turn it 
so as to gain a hold, she told the boy to put 
the chisel across the opening, and slip the 
hook over the stout steel bar. Then, wrapping 
and knotting the six-foot chain about the 
wooden evener, working fairly on the heels of 
her big but gentle team, she was ready at last. 
Now, standing, she struck the animals for the 
first time in her life. 

It was not a damaging blow, but the flat of 
the lines cracked and stung on Jerry’s broad 
back, and both horses jumped into their col- 
lars. There was a clank, a grate of slipping 
chain, and then, with a shriek of rusty nails 
and a splintering of wood, one long board was 
torn bodily from the shed side, and another 
broke short off at the second beam, and dropped 
free. And out of a smoky, black hole rolled 
a terribly frightened, but unhurt boy. 

Jerry and Bo trotted up the yard, and 
stopped by the wagon, looking wonderingly 
back at the rising blaze in the shed. But Mrs. 
Ranney did not even look toward them. She 
was picking up little Johnny Camp in her 
arms, as if he had been her own boy, and was 
feeling his frightened, clinging arms about her 
neck with a thrill in her lonely heart that 
blinded her eyes with tears. 

When the men came, the cow barn was too 
far gone to save. The other buildings were 
carefully guarded from sparks, while the story 
told by boy and girl went from mouth to mouth. 
And when wondering women from the nearest 
homes gathered also in the little firelit yard, 
things began to be said that needed saying. 
But it was Johnny Camp himself, in deep 
contrition, and not Mrs. Ranney, who told of 
the tricks of past and present, and made the 
situation clear. 

‘*We came to put ashes on the hay to-night, ’’ 
he admitted, finally, as he stood white-lipped 
beside the woman who had saved him, and 
who still held tightly to his hand, too much 
shaken herself, now that her work was over, 
to do more than cry helplessly. And then, 
thoroughly awed, perhaps for the first time in 
his brief career, by his escape, Johnny added, 
pointing to the fire: 

‘tAnd if she hadn’t got me out, I’d have 
been in there now.’’ 

There was little that could be promised 
openly for the future, for very shame; but in 
more than one home that night the serious 
talking was not all directed at lawless chil- 
dren. Mrs. Ranney’s pecuniary loss, over and 
above her insurance on the burned building, 
was made good by general subscription. But 
that was not all, for Johnny Camp’s mother 
was not the only one who vowed to end, at 
onee and for all, the loneliness of ‘‘Old Mis’ 
Ranney.’’ 









THE HUMANLIKE SEAL. 


LTHOUGH the harbor seal, which is common 
enough along the New England coast, is an 
animal that sometimes weighs over two hundred 
pounds, and is often more than five feet long, the 
casual observer is generally quite unaware of its 
presence. Splendid fellows are these seals, says 
Dr. Charles W. Townsend in “Sand Dunes and 
Salt Marshes,” and there is something very human 
about them. Such large and intelligent eyes as 
they have! 


In June, 1910, continues Doctor Townsend, dur- 
ing a violent easterly rain storm, a condition that 
insures a delightful privacy on the beach, I saw 
an interesting thing near the mouth of the Essex 
River. On the inner side of a sand spit, connected 
by a narrow isthmus with the beach, a lenpe seal 
lay close to a baby seal, about one-third of its 
length. The old seal wriggled into the water as 
soon as it saw me, but presently returned, to urge 
its young to flee with it. The young one was not old 
enough afraid of a man, and simply nosed 
about the mother. Again the latter took to the 
water in trepidation, where she splashed violently 
with her hind flippers. Several times she clam- 
bered up beside her young one, and again in terror 
fled to the water; but at last, by dint of coaxing 
and pushing, she got the youngster into the sea. 

Thereupon the old seal headed for the open 
ocean, from which, however, it was separated b 
a line of breakers. The young one followe 
eagerly; it held its head and neck high above the 
water, and splashed awkwardly with its fore 
flippers in its anxiety to follow. At times its head 
was so close beside that of the mother that it 
seemed as if the baby seal were partly or 
on the mother’s back. Every now and then the 
mother would gracefully turn her head up and 
round, so that her mout appeared to touch the 
outstretched mouth of the little one. What the 
object of this movement was, whether to encour- 
age or tokiss the infant, or to give it nourishment, 
I was unable to determine, but the simultaneous 
action on the part of the mother and young I 
could clearly see through my glasses. 

Two or three times the mother dived, but re- 
mained under water only a fraction of a minute 
eachtime. It was long enough, however, to cause 
considerable anxiety to her baby, who swum more 
vigorously than ever, and stretched its neck above 
water, as if looking for its mother. They finall 
disappeared to seaward in the driving spray anc 
spits of rain. It been a charming display of 
motherly affection and infantile helplessness. 

The seals are great lovers of sport. On a raw 
March day there was a procession of cakes of 
winter ice floating down to the sea inside the bar 
of the Ipswich River. The game on the part of a 
couple of seals seemed to be to get on the larger 
eakes and have a boat ride, tossing about in the | 
waves. The clambering up proved often difficult, 
and if a seal failed at one cake, he would try to 
board another. One seal floated contentedly down 
into the bay, and I could follow him for a long 
distance, his dark coat contrasted so well with the 
white ice. 

A pons instance of the curiosity of the 
seal, or possibly of its fondness for music, is told 
by the Rev. Mr. Dunbar in Maegillivray’s work 
on British quadrupeds. 

“During a residence of some years in one of the 
Hebrides, I had man qpecnaesee to witness | 
this peculiarity. As I walked along the shore in | 
the calm of a summer afternoon, a few notes from 
my flute would bring half a score of them within a | 
few yards of me; and then they would swim about | 
with their heads above water, like so many black | 
dogs, evidently delighted with the sounds. For 
half an hour, or, indeed, for any length of time I 
chose, I could fix them to the spot; and when I | 
moved along the water’s edge, they would follow | 
me like the dolphins, which, it is said, attended 
Arion.” It is related that when the bell is rung 
for divine service in the church of Hoy in Orkney, 
all the seals gather about the neighboring shore, 
an incident, however, that illustrates their inquir- | 
ing, rather than their religious, spirit. 

_Lhave myself attempted the role of Arion by 
singing ““My Country, ’tis of Thee,” without pro- 
ducing ont impression on the seals, favorable or 
unfavorable. Perhaps they did not recognize my 
efforts as music. | 
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A BOGUS ANTIQUE. 


WELL-KNOWN Parisian antiquary, while 

spending his holidays in Normandy, came 
across an old farm that had a curious carving in 
the form of an armorial bearing over one of the 
stable doors. Beneath the carving was a wooden 
bar inscribed with a date. He examined it 
closely, and found the date to be 1081, says a 
writer in the London Globe. 


All his antiquarian passions were roused, and 
after some bargaining, the farmer sold him the 
carving for quite a sum. 

The next day the farmer brought the find to the 
antiquary’s villa. ‘“‘This isn’t what I bought!” 
exclaimed the purchaser. “It bears the date of 
1801. I don’t want it.” 

“Excuse me, sir,’”’ replied the farmer; “it’s the 
same, right enough. But the mason who recently 
repaired the barn replaced the bar upside down, 
and I thought I ought to put it right for you.” 


® © 


A BETTER ONE. 


T the monthly meeting of a certain homing 
society, one of the members related an inter- 
esting experience. He had recently sold a couple 
of “squeakers”—very young pigeons—to a man 
whose cote was two hundred miles away. He 
sent them off by train, and was astounded to find 
them back in the old cote two days later. 


There was a painful silence, broken at length 
by the president’s “‘ Wonderful!” 

“You doubt my word?” demanded the narrator 
of the story. 

“Not a bit of it!” was the re Wy. “It’s a strange 
coincidence, that’s all. I sold the very same man | 
a setting of eggs in the middle of June. Before 
the end of the month those birds had hatched out | 
and had flown back tome! Homing instinct’s a 
wonderful thing!’ 





® ¢ 
A CURIOUS DISEASE. 


HE Jamaican negroes have many odd and | 

interesting forms of speech, which are often | 
due to a misunderstanding of the English words. | 
That was the case in a story that Winifred L. 
James tells in “The Mulberry Tree.” A woman | 
took her baby to a doctor, and the physician asked | 
her what ailed the little sufferer. 


“Him ill, sah,” she explained, in her soft, musical 
voice. “Him ill sah; him blowing bones.” 

Inquiry brought only repetition: “Him ill, sah; | 
him blowing bones.” | 

For several moments the puzzled doctor con- | 
templated the diminutive black creature and its 
Strange disease; then the solution flashed upon | 

im. Blowing sounds not unlike growing. What | 
bones could a child of two be growing? He was 
cutting his teeth. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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GOLD MEDAL FLOUR | 


Creamy White—Brings to The Bread a Rich Golden Bloom 
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Quadruple Silver-Plated “Eveready” Flash Light 


HE uses to which this handy 

Light may be put are beyond 

number. To see the time at 
night, or to get medicine in case of 
sickness, when locking up doors 
and windows, for dark corners or 
closets, the attic, or the cellar, in 
the shed or barn, on dark country 
roads, for campers in the woods, 
to see the names and numbers on 
doorplates, or for teamsters mak- 
ing deliveries after dark this Light 
is always ready and 


Always Safe. 


Neither wind nor rain affects its 
bright rays. Mechanics, automo- 
bile, and motor-boat owners will 
find it indispensable for examining 
machinery. Every man, woman, 
boy or girl should own one of these 
Lights for personal use, and no 
home should be without one. 


HROUGH special arrangement 
with the manufacturers of the 
well-known “EVEREADY” 

Flash Light, a new model in a 
QUADRUPLE SILVER-PLATED 
CASE, beautifully engraved, has 
been produced for Companion sub- 
scribers only. Its price is $2.50. 


Always Ready 


The case is equipped with the 
brilliant MAZDA Lamp and the 
wonderful TUNGSTEN Battery. 
The Tungsten Battery will give 
400% more service than any other 
flash-light battery in existence. 
The regular “Eveready” Battery 
fits this Light. When exhausted. 
a new Battery can be obtained for 
only 30 cents, postpaid. The Light 
complete measures only 2%x 1% 
inches, and may be readily carried 
in the vest pocket or mesh bag. 








OUR OFFER. {3's5 dundrcple Siiver Plated 
er-! 

“ Eveready” Flash Light will be given to any Companion 

subscriber for one new subscription and 25 cents extra. 

(Read Premium Conditions, page 559 in The Companion 

of Guteber 28, 2988.) This Light is not offered for sale, 

can 


obtained only from us. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an_illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $2.00 a year, in advance, 
including postage prepaid to any address in the 
United States, $2.25 to Canada, and $3.00 to foreign 
countries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, 
Muss., as second-class matter. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 





oney for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
dircetly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Sarenen’ to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by | 
mail, should be oy. Post Office oney Order or 
Express Money Order. When neither of these can | 
be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. | 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. | 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. } 


Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money | 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will | 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which | 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on | 


our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. 





Boston, Mass. } 
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SHORTNESS OF BREATH. | 


= HE words do not mean difficult | 
7 breathing, which usually comes 
from some obstruction in the air 
passages, but a quickening of the 
respiratory movements, because 
the person who is affected feels the | 
need of more air. There are many 
ways in which shortness of breath | 
may arise. It is often one of the symptoms of | 
illness; sometimes the illness affects the blood, 
so that it cannot carry oxygen enough for the 
needs of the body; sometimes the heart does not 
maintain a sufficiently rapid circulation of the 
blood; sometimes the lungs are so wasted that 
they have not enough surface left to receive the | 
air that is breathed in. In some.cases the chest 
is deformed or undeveloped, so that the lungs 
suffer from mechanica! obstruction. 

In considering the cases where the blood is at 
fault, remember that shortness of breath is always 
found in connection with anzmia, whether it be 
chronic or temporary in character, and whether | 
it be caused by disease or by mere loss of blood. 
When the symptom arises in diabetes or uremia, | 
it is a sign of the serious blood changes that occur | 

















in those diseases. 

When a person begins to complain of habitual | 
shortness of breath, it is important to have a 
physical examination made without delay. One 
reason is that tuberculosis often begins with no 
other symptoms than shortness of breath and a 
slight cough. If these cases are seen and diag- 
nosed very early, it is not hard to arrest them. 

The symptom is, of course, present in such 
troubles as pneumonia, broncho-pneumonia, and 
pleurisy, which attack the organs of breath di- 
rectly. Violent exercise naturally causes tem- 
porary shortness of breath. In the case of healthy 
people, it disappears quickly when the exercise 
ceases. If it does not do so, it is a good plan to 
have a careful examination, in order to find out 
what is wrong. Young people sometimes persist 
in a favorite form of exercise after they have 
begun to notice their shortening breath; in that 
way they may do themselves lifelong injury. 


® © 


DREAM CORNERS. 
‘OR nearly two weeks—ever since 
Kirk & Ledlow had arranged 
their summer furniture windows— 
Anna Reynolds had gone home 
from the office past their store. In 
one of the windows there was a 


You see, I can’t ask anybody to mine in the 
winter because it’s too cold, or in the summer 
because it’s too hot, and it wouldn’t hold more 
than one at a time, anyway. So I dream of one 
like yours. Sometimes I curl up there in the dark 
and pretend I have it —that’s the good of the 
dark, you know.” 

“And— Oh, it looks so shabby to me,” Anna ex- 
plained. “I have been dreaming of one like Kirk 
& Ledlow’s. Pauline Gregory, I wonder if some- 
body—some girl somewhere—might not think your 
hall bedroom a dream corner?” 

Pauline looked up, startled. ‘“ There’s little 
Lucy Starr—she has to room with two others, you 
know. O Anna!” 

“T know,” Anna said. “I’m ashamed, too.” 


* © 
A DOG THAT CHEATED. 


HAT one dog at least not only reasons, but 

has been known actually to cheat, is the con- 
viction of a young English army officer who owns 
a smart cocker spaniel. Among other tricks, the 
officer has trained the dog to answer “letter call,” 
and fetch his owner’s mail to the mess table. 
Pleased with the dog’s intelligence, the officer 
fell into the habit of giving him a lump of sugar 
from the breakfast table. 

One morning, soon after the trumpeter had 
sounded “letter call,” the spaniel came in with 
neither papers nor letters. This was unusual, for 
the officer subscribed to a daily paper that inva- 
riably arrived in the morning’s mail, but he 
thought little of it at the time. About eleven 
o’clock, however, the dog entered his master’s 

uarters, and deposited a muddy paper upon the 

oor. The officer did not understand the situa- 
tion, but he gave the dog a lump of sugar. Half 
an hour later the dog sppoanee again, with a very 
muddy and crumpled letter in his mouth. Then 
the owner’s suspicions were aroused. 

He gave the dog another lump of sugar, and 
watched him. He soon found that the dog had 
buried the morning’s mail in the rear of the offi- 
cers’ mess, and was digging it up a letter at a 
time, apperentiy with a view to a lump of sugar 
for each piece of mail. 


® © 


THE EXACT WORD. 


N the opinion of fastidious judges, as well as 

in that of the public, John Bright was the 
best Parliamentary speaker of his day. He had 
all the physical attributes of a great orator, in- 
eluding a splendid voice. His diction, drawn 
largely from the English Bible and Milton, was 
further enriched by a knowledge of all the great 
English poets, and his most recent biographer, 
Mr. George Macaulay Trevelyan, claims for him 
the additional distinction of an intuition for the 
right word that was almost unerring. 

In the House of Commons, at the crisis of the 
Crimean War, Bright daringly said: 

“The angel of death has been abroad throughout 
the land ; you may almost hear the beating of his 


w s 
He carried it off triumphantly, but Cobden after- 
ward said to him: 
“If you had said ‘flapping,’ the House would 
have laughed.” 
&® & 


WHY NOT? 


MONG the mountaineers of Carolina there is a 
strong feeling of resentment toward anything 
that savors of charity. In illustration of their 
independence, Miss Margaret W. Morley tells this 
story in “The Carolina Mountains” : 

A stranger fed a mountain woman, who, having 
come to town to “trade,” aouees at the door, 
tired and hungry, to sell her butter. The next 
day the woman came back with a chicken. 

“Why, no,” said the lady, “1 cannot take your 
chicken. I gre you the dinner.” 

“Say you id?” 

ora 


“Say you gave me the dinner?” 
“Yes.” 


“Well, if you can give me a dinner, why can’t I 
give you a chicken?” 
& © 


THE COMPANION HOME CALENDAR. 


The Companion presents a new idea in 
calendars this year. The Home Calendar 


set of white enamel furniture, with | for 1914 is unique in being a real calen- 


cretonne cushions in soft tones of 
gray and old blue and rose. When Anna saw the 
window for the first time, she stood spellbound— 
absolutely unconscious of time and place; the 
lovely flower-like room behind the plate glass was 
her dream, exactly as she had dreamed it hun- 
dreds of times. But it was not like Anna to stand 
motionless before anything very long, not even a 
dream. She walked into the store and priced the 
cretonne, and when she came out, her head was | 
busy with calculations. She would enamel her old | 
furniture, and make cretonne curtains and covers, 
and even stencil the curtains. If she went with- 
out a new spring skirt, she could do it. And she 
would. 

For two weeks she went about in the joy of her 
dream. Then the very day before pay day the 
lovely thing vanished. She came home that night 
to find mother’s eyes red with tears. Father had 
broken down. The doctor said that special food 
and treatment were imperative, and the treat- 
ments were so expensive! 

“That’s easy,” Anna replied, promptly. “I can 
turn over all my salary, except a little for car fare 
and incidentals. I don’t need a new suit, and I 
can fix over my hat myself. Mother, isn’t it good 
father won’t have to go away anywhere?” 

But up in her own room her courage vanished. 
She was ashamed even to think of her dream 
when father was ill, but—she had wanted it so! 

There were steps on the stairs, and Pauline | 
Gregory knocked at the door. 

“May I come?” she asked. “Your mother sent | 
me up.” 

“IT should say you could,” Anna replied. “Take | 
that chair—it’s the most comfortable if it is the | 
shabbiest.”’ 

Pauline glanced round the room with a curious 
little smile. 

“I love your room so,” she said. “It’s so big 
and happy-looking, with space for lots of girls. 
I wonder. if you will mind very much that I have 
stolen it?” 

“Stolen it!” Anna echoed. 

Pauline nodded. “To play with in my dreams. 








dar for every-day use. 

While no pains have been spared to pro- 
duce an article in good taste, the first con- 
sideration has been toward PRACTICAL 
UTILITY. 

The reception which this NEW IDEA 
has met upholds our judgment, that our 
subscribers would most appreciate a useful 
rather than purely ornamental article. 

















The new Calendar consists of a pad of 
twelve sheets, 2% x 3% inches in size, 
mounted on heavy cardboard back. This 

meme gen A enriched by ornament in 
color and go 

Each sheet of the pad carries the calen- 
dar of one month in plain, large f res. 
It bears also, in two small margina ‘hanes, 
the calendar of the month that precedes, 
and of the month that follows. Each sheet 
is also appropriately decorated. The Cal- 
endar can be stood up, by using the easel 
attached to the back, or it can be hung 


upon the wall. 
PERRY MASON COMPANY. 






Wouldn’t You Like to Own a Store 
Like This? 








Wouldn’t you like to be proprietor of a money making 
business? Once I was just a struggling candy maker. 
The profits from Crispettes, the new. delicious popcorn 
confection built this big business for me. The very same 
proposition that made me, should do the same for you. 
Start in the Crispette Business for yourself. Build a busi- 
ness of yourown asIdid. Get a window—a small store— 
acozy nook where the rent is low. Keep all the profits. 
I'll teach you the Crispette business—tell you how to 
succeed—show you how to make Crispettes by my special 
secret formula. I’ll do it right here in Springfield—per- 
sonally or by mail. But the thing for you to do is to 


Come to See Me At My Expense. 


Don’t say you’re coming. Just drop in quietly. Call on 
any banker or merchant. Ask them about Long—about 
my store—my crispette business. Ask them if what I say 
ES =) a} isn’t the truth—right from the shoulder. Look into my 

— a reputation. See if folks think I’ll give you a square deal. 
Then come and see my store—see that it’s just like the picture. See the machine. See crispettes made— 
make a batch yourself. Learn the business. Get my pointers on how to succeed. Up toa distance of 
300 miles I'll pay all your traveling expenses, if you buy a ma- 




















This is the You’H ece—_know—iearn everything. ts simple—easy. 
= ay. I’ g! 0 see you—g ‘0 show you the store 
Money Mak good tall with you. You’ll go home ready to make more 


money than you ever made in your life. 
Every Nickel You Take in Nets You Al- 
most Four Cents Profit. 


Think of it! Think of the fortunes made 
in 5 cent pieces. It’s one business in a 

un . ery iy likes tes— 
children—parents—old folks. One sale 
always means two—two means four. So 
it goes. It’s a great business. I found it so 





This is a recent 
picture of the 





Send —so should you. Send for my big man who 
for | ee S made $1500 in 
Free pS ee Gone pe information and story = — 
Book of how I built my business. Read it and Crispe 








tte 
machine, ina 
store window. 


then come to Springfield. 
W. Z. LONG, 839 High St., Springfield, 0. 








is the title of our 1914 catalogue—the most beautiful and complete horticultural publication of 
the day—really a book of 204 pages, 14 colored plates and over 800 photo engravings, showing 
actual results without exaggeration. It is a mine of information of everything in Gardening 
either for pleasure or profit, and embodies the results of over sixty-seven years of ractical 
experience. To give this catalogue the largest possible distribution we make the following 


liberal offer: Every Empty Envelope 
Counts As Cash 


To every one who will state where this advertisement was seen and who encloses Ten Cents we 


will mail the catalogue 
And Also Send Free of Charge 
Our Famous 50c “HENDERSON” COLLECTION OF SEEDS 
containing one nen Fn = hy may Tomato, Big Boston a White Ti - pense 
in a coupon envelope, which, when emptied and returned, will be accepted as a 


Sweet 
26-cent cash payment on any order amounting to $1.00 and upward. With the Henderson Collec- 
tion will be sent ete cultural directi together with the Henderson Garden Plans. 
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PETER HENDERSON & CO. comssor sr 























READERS FOR 


LADDIE 


ATRUE BLUE STORY 
“Laddie’ thout: doubt Mrs, Porter's 
millions of readers who: 
ed her former books, 
Gi the Limberlost,” and 
, will all want to read this 
“Laddie” is a story of the home 





¥ would be proud to claim membership. The 
Bve story of Laddie and Pamela Pryor, the court- 
ship of Laddie’s two sisters, the pranks of Leon, and the 
Pryor Family mystery, which remains a mystery until the 
very end of the story, form a tale the interest of which holds until the last 
word of the 602d page. The book is beautifully. bound in blue, with four 
full-page illustrations in colors,and decorated front pages and cover linings. 


tiwiOM WHAT THEY SAY > > a 


BOSTON HERALD: It is good, thank Heaven, to read a novel SAN FRANCISCO ARGONAUT:. Gene Stratton-Porter's 
like * Laddie,”’ full to the brim of each page with honest humor latest novel should rank high among the distinctive American 
and tender beauty. 

CHICAGO JOURNAL: “Laddie,"* by Gene Stratton-Porter, is 
one of the advance guard of a type of novel-writing new in this 
country. It is a tale which has a suggestion of Dickens and a 
decided flavor of Mark Twain, besides an original tan of its own. 
The quaint humor and the sound knowledge of country life com- 
bine to make “* Laddie " one of the very best of the new books. 
BOSTON GLOBE: Not only has the author never written a 
better one, but few better books have been written in the last 
few years. 


stories of to-day. Any one of at least,six of her characters 
would give distinction to a story, and when we have reached 
the last page we feel that we have gained a fresh insight into 
the goodness of human nature. 


N. ¥Y. SUN: The reader will like thoroughly the steady big 
brother, likewise the mischievous younger one and several of 
the neighboring women. They are all alive. The book is 
sentimental, but it is sound, clean sentiment, expressed where 
most people only feel it, whether between the lovers, or the 
parents and children, or where it touches on religion. 


Get Your Copy Free Now 


Offer to be Withdrawn February 28th 


Send us on or before February 28th one new subscription for The 
Youth’s Companion, with $2.00 to pay for it, and we will present 
you with a copy of Mrs. Porter’s latest and best story—“ Laddie,” 
> meg the k to you postpaid. This book cannot be pur- 
ch anywhere for less than $1.35 net. 


Our Offer is made ONLY TO OUR PRESENT SUBSCRIBERS 

to pay them for getting new subscriptions. Read Premium 

Conditions, page 559, in The Companion of October 23, 1913. 
New subscriptions already sent us cannot count. 


The Unusual Demand for this new book has led us to continue this Special 
Offer for a limited time. After February 28th, however, no more copies can 
be obtained on these special terms. 


Send Orders and Make Remittances Payable to 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





























THE DRIVER OF THE BARGE 
We. SR aw, a 
tO t 








BY GERTRUDE L. STONE 


ROM the year when the observance of | viciously when she thought of her own ineffi- 
F Memorial Day. was first recommended, the | ciency. She was even led to feel some hostility 

Grand Army, the Woman’s Relief Corps, | toward Mrs. Rawdon’s seven-year-old grand- 
the citizens, and the school children of Grant- | son playing round the big house across the 
ley had all joined to do honor to the pitifully | lawn. Evidently the rest of the family had 
long list of heroes on the white shaft that | gone away and left him in charge of the second 
stood on the Common. There was always a|maid. He had played with the hose and 
band to lead the procession to the Eastern | drenched himself, had picked a half-bushel of 
Cemetery ; next came the members of the Grand | snowball blossoms and made snow of them on 
Army, and then the ladies of the Relief Corps | the freshly swept walks, and was then riding 


them with a grand procession once a year, 
don’t you think so? I’d feel all down and 
out if I couldn’t have a part driving your 
barge.”” 


* © 


AN INTERESTING COTTAGE 
INDUSTRY. 


NEW England woman, who lives in a 
A town near which bayberries flourish, has 

built up a modestly profitable industry 
in making bayberry candles. Describing her 
methods in the New York Sun, she says: 


‘* The candles are not hard to make. It takes 
about one quart of berries to make one candle. 
First, take a large preserving kettle, and put 
into it two = of water to each quart of 
berries. Boil them steadily for four hours, but 
whenever the water falls more than three 
inches below the rim of the kettle, fill it up 
again with hot water. Then set the mixture 
back on the stove, where it will simmer two 
hours longer. Put it where it will keep hot 
until night, then take it off the stove and let 


5000C 





in a barge, followed by the teachers ‘and pupils 
of the primary school in barges, and citizens 
in carriages. In no other Maine village of its 
size did so many citizens fall into line as in 
Grantley. It was an impressive occasion, and 
was arranged for in perfect harmony until the 
year when Grantley had the honor of being 
the home of the state president of the Woman’s 
Relief Corps. 

Precedents had been so thoroughly estab- 
lished by that time that everybody was dum- 
founded, at the April business meeting of the 
Relief Corps, when the state president, Mrs. 
Rawdon, said, blandly, ‘‘Ladies, we really 
cannot have Hiram Weston drive our barge on 
Memorial Day. I met him on my way to the 
meeting, and—well, I am too proud of our 
organization to have a person of such grime 
and shabbiness drive us. ’’ 

‘*But Hiram has always driven the Relief 
Corps barge,’? Mrs. Dow: managed to say. 
“It’s a ceremony—a rite—to him. He always 
refuses to take any pay for that service.’’ 

‘‘Driving a coal team all the week keeps 
him dirty enough six days out of the seven,’’ 
interrupted little Mrs. Grey; ‘‘but Hiram has 
always managed to be clean and well-dressed 
when he has driven the barge.’’ 

‘*Of course, ’’ continued Mrs. Rawdon, wholly 
unmoved, ‘the does not expect to drive it 
always, and we may as well change now as 
any other time. I am sure,’’ she added, gra- 
ciously, but with finality, ‘‘you will let me 
have my way in this little matter. We will 
have Frank Babbidge this year; he is a hand- 
some fellow and a skillful driver. Mr. Wilkins 
has made him manager of all his business, but 
he will accommodate us, I know.’’ 

Nobody objected to Frank Babbidge. He 
was all Mrs. Rawdon claimed, and moreover, 
he was going to marry Mrs. Dow’s daughter, 
Mary. 

“T will attend to the matter without the 
formality of a vote, if there is no objection, ’’ 
said Mrs. Rawdon, with an unmistakable note 
of decision. 

“T felt so disloyal to Hiram,’’ Mrs. Dow 
told Mary later in the day. ‘‘Only Mrs. Grey 


and I said anything, and what we said made | 


no more impression than if we had shot peas 
at a stone wall. She won’t let him drive on 
account of his looks, and what are looks in 
this matter! Such a perfectly needless hurt 
will take away his last bit of courage. You 
know it will, Mary.’’ 

Mary nodded. ‘‘It’s even worse than you 
think it is. He is all ready now to drive the 
barge, except that he lacks a black necktie. 
He told me to-night when he came after those 


seeds you promised him. He had his new | told mother so last night.’’ 


shoes with him, and I know he was making 
the seeds an excuse to get a chance to tell you. 
His clothes are all right. I shouldn’t wonder 
if he had been staying at home from a lot of 
things — even church some Sundays — just to 
save that suit for Memorial Day.’’ 

‘*Frank could, of course, have another en- 
gagement and be unable to drive, but Mrs. 
Rawdon would not fill his place with Hiram. 
It seems to me that Frank must accept the 
honor, and then we must try to find a way 
later to get Hiram into his old place in the 
procession. It means so much to Hiram and 
so little to Mrs. Rawdon—except that her mind 
is made up.’’ 

‘She shall unmake it!’’ declared Mary, 
savagely, as she looked from their little living 
room across the green stretches of lawn to the 
handsome house where Mrs. Rawdon was even 
‘then stepping from her car. But Mary, in her 
heart of hearts, did not expect to carry the day 
against Mrs. Rawdon; nobody in Grantley 
ever did. 


She was thinking about the matter one after- | bear to see anyone else take my place.’’ Mrs. | rrectly 
noon just before Memorial Day, as she sat on | Rawdon smiled graciously, 
| to her seat in the barge. 
| When the exercises were over, and the barge | 
| had been driven back to the headquarters of | 
'the Woman’s Relief Corps, Mrs. Rawdon | sighted him through marine glasses standing 
| looked into Hiram’s shining face, and said, | on the bridge in the uniform of a German 


the piazza, facing the Rawdon place. Hiram 
did not know that his Memorial Day was to be 
spoiled; Frank had been glad to put off telling 
him as long as possible. He had asked Mr. 
Wilkins if he could not interfere with Mrs. 
Rawdon’s plans, but Mr. Wilkins had said 


‘hat Mrs. Rawdon was too good a customer to | to me than ever before. ’’ 


ffend in a matter of so little importance. 

It was just that—a matter of little importance 
to all except a half-dozen people who had the 
understanding heart. Mary’s usual bright 
optimism beeame quite clouded as she sewed 
that afternoon, and she jabbed her needle 


| asked Mrs. Rawdon, eying her with some 


| his bicyele—a seemingly harmless amusement. 
It soon proved a task to the boy to push the 
wheel, and he looked round for a place where 
the wheel would go of itself. This was found 
in the orchard, which rose somewhat abruptly 
back of the stable. 

**Oh, it isn’t safe,’’ thought Mary, but she 
hesitated about interfering. 

The maid was in the house. The first 
| ride was a marked success, and the second was 
| likewise successful; but the third, when the 
boy took his wheel a little farther up the hill, 


it stand until morning. 

**In the morning the wax will be found hard- | 
ened in great cakes on the top. Lift it out and | 
pour off the sediment. The wax must then be 
strained. So, after breaking it up in a porce- | 
lain-lined pan, put it back on the stove and 
melt it. Next put it through a fine sieve, and 
zeae strain it through cheesecloth or fine 

wn. 

‘*Then comes the dipping, which you must do | 
in the good old-fashioned way. You can buy | 
candle wicking by the ball. Cut pieces a little | 
longer than the desired length of the candle. | 
Braid three strands together ; that gives a little | 


: more body to the wick. Dip the wicks, one at | 
ended disastrously. The reckless rider was |a time, in the hot wax. The first dip will | 
thrown violently, striking on his head. Let each one drip | 


stiffen the wick a, 
a moment after dipping. You will be surprised | 
to see how rapidly the size will increase. | 
Before you know it, your candle is done.’ You 
can hasten matters by —— half a dozen | 
wicks on a round stick, dipping them all at 
once, and then hanging them up to dry while 
you go on with the next lot.’’ | 
Bayberry candles sell at twenty-five cents | 
each, and by working from June to November, | 
this lady makes about five hundred dollars a 
ee. As she owns her own h that pays 
he expenses of herself and family. ‘‘It is| 
pleasant work,’’ she concludes, ‘‘and it leaves 


Mary dropped her sewing and ran to the 
poor little huddled heap. She was relieved, 
however, before she reached the spot to see. 
the child struggling to his feet. The blood 
was running freely down his head and neck | 
| Som a gaping scalp wound where he had 
struck a stone. Mary picked him up and) 
hurried to the house. 

The maid met her at the door, and immedi- | 
ately added to Mary’s other cares by fainting 


away. J | me the other six months to enjoy myself as I | 
Things were badly mixed up for a few  like.’’ 
minutes, but it was a well-ordered household ¢ © 


again by the time the doctor arrived. 
**Good work,’’ he said, as he looked at the 
clean wound. ‘‘Now we’ll put in a few | USTAVE Doré, the famous French 
stitches, and he’!l be all right.’’ (| artist, was born and reared under the 
Mary was still helping when Mrs. Rawdon | shadow of Strassburg Cathedral. His 
hurried into the room. The boy was his play hours were spent within the precincts of 
grandmother’s idol, and she was much upset. the cathedral. Miss Betham - Edwards, the 
She alternately blamed the maid and the boy, | author of ‘‘In the Heart of the Vosges,”’ says 
and praised Mary, without knowing just what that at eight years of age he broke his right 
she did say for awhile. Finally she became | arm, but became, as if by magic, ambidextrous. | 
calmer, and seeing that Mary was about to| As he lay in bed, he cheerily drew pictures 
slip home, she asked, ‘‘What can I do to repay all day long with his left hand. 
you for your afternoon’s work??? | At ten years of age he witnessed a 
‘* Nothing, ’’ Mary started to say, public ceremony. Strassburg celeb: the | 
checked herself suddenly. inauguration of a monument to Gutenberg, and 
“I feel that Tam under obligation to you,”” We, festial, was of exragrdinary, plaid | 
continued Mrs. Rawdon. ‘‘Surely you can porations of the city; each was symbolically | 
use this for something,’’ she said, taking her 


adorned, and in each rode men, women and | 
purse out of her wrist bag and opening it. children dressed in the costumes of the fifteenth | 
Mary flushed, but she answered quietly, 


century. Among the corporations were the 
‘Truly you are under no obligation to me. I 


Peintres - Verriers, or painters on stained | 

m glass, and their car proved especially attractive 

should not think of taking the money, but 
there is one thing that I will ask for. If you 


to one small looker-on. 
Intoxicated by the color and movement of | 

wish to make me very happy, you will arrange the fete, the child determined to repeat the 

for Hiram Weston to drive the Woman’s Relief 

Corps on Memorial Day. ’’ 


erformance on a smaller scale. C c0s- 
U = banners and decorations were all de- | 
si 
‘*But I have made other arrangements,’’ 
said Mrs. Rawdon, in surprise. 


by this imp of ten. With the approval | 
‘“*T know,’’ agreed Mary, ‘‘but it will not 


of his teachers and the collaboration of his 
schoolfellows, the Doré procession, consisting 
be difficult to change them. Nobody has dared 
to tell Hiram yet, and he is all ready, I know, 


DORE’S FESTIVAL. 





| 
} 


but 


of four highly decorated cars, drawn by boys, | 
defiled before the college authorities, and made | 
the round of the cath with the youthful 

impresario at its head. The car of the paint- | 





- ers on was conspicuously elaborate; a/| 
even to a forty-nine-cent black necktie, for he star copied from one of the al ehadnen 
bore the wo *“*G. Doré, fecit.’? It is small | 


‘‘May I ask why you are so interested?’’ wonder that the adoring mother should have | 
believed in him from the first, and have seen | 
curiosity. ‘‘Mr. Babbidge will drive if Hiram in those beginnings the dawn of genius. 
doesn’t. Don’t you want to see him drive?”’ | 

“No, I don’t. It’s nothing to him but. nsibaeg 
driving, but it’s a ceremony to Hiram. He} 
is honoring his dead and yours. His father | 
fell at Gettysburg in the regiment of which | 
your father was colonel, you know. Driving | 
the barge is the greatest and most solemn 
occasion of Hiram’s whole year; it is his 
tribute to his country. You don’t know how 
hard it has been for him to get the proper 
clothes, but he is all ready. Just let me tell 
you all that he has done.’’ 

The story of Mary’s part in the affair never 
leaked out. Hiram drove the barge in bliss- 
ful ignorance of all that had happened; and “ “ . 
Mrs. Dow caught her breath to hear him say, | three thousand uniforms. Each detail must 
solemnly, as he helped Mrs. Rawdon into the | be exact; a mistake would cost him his place. 
barge, ‘‘I am glad to have this privilege once| It is on the occasion of his royal master’s 


THE KAISER’S CLOTHES. 


HE German Emperor has more uniforms 
than any other sovereign, so great are 
the number of military and other titles 

he bears in his own and other countries, de- | 
cares an English paper. He is said to have 
nearly three thousand uniforms, all in charge 
of his head valet, who has twelve other valets 
working under him. The valet must be an 
expert on military uniforms, for it is no small 
thing to remember the proper swords, epaulets, 
helmets, and so forth, to go with all these 








|more. I suppose somebody else will do it| visits to foreign countries that the resources of 


the head valet are taxed to their utmost. The 

Kaiser always insists on dressing the part 
co . On his visits to England, his skill 

and careened on | as a ‘‘quick-change artist’’ has been astonish- 
| ing. 


} when his yacht, the Hohen- 
e British coast, the officials 
to receive him 


sometime, but it doesn’t seem as if I could 


On one occasio 
zollern, was off 
stationed at Port Victoria 


“ | general. Great was their astonishment when, 
It has seemed more like a great state funeral |on landing, barely ten minutes later, he ted 


them dressed as a British admiral. e@ was | 
escorted to the special train, wherein he disap- | 
red for a few minu then walked | 


‘“*That’s just what it always seems like to| 
me,’’ returned Hiram. ‘‘This is my father’s | + 5 _= ie 7 
funeral procession, and your father’s proces- | 2 © secon ih ee URm me Pie | 
sion. And I’m always hoping when I go to| R0yal Dragoons. Finally, upon arriving in| 

London, he stepped off the train wearing the 
the cemetery that they know all they did for | conventional frock coat and top hat of an 
their country. It’s really a privilege to honor | English gentleman. 
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Useful 
Household 
Articles 












Shaving Stand and 
Mirror 
Given to Companion subscribers only 
for one new solicited subscription and 50 
cents extra. Sold for $1.50. In either case 


we will DELIVER FREE anywhere in 
New England. 


This Shaving Stand is fitted with a 
5-inch Mirror, Porcelain Mug, and a 
Shaving Brush. It stands 11% inches 
high, and has nickel-plated trimmings 
throughout. The Mirror has a beveled 
edge, and may be adjusted to any angle. 


“Cello” Metal Hot- 
Water Bottle 


Given to Companion subscribers only 
for one new solicited subscription and 75 
centsextra. Sold for $2.00. Ineithercase 
we will DELIVER FREE anywhere in 
New England. 

The ‘Cello’? Metal Hot-Water Bottle 
is beautifully nickel-plated, is absolutely 
nonleakable, light and ‘strong, and guar- 
anteed for at least five years. A dainty, 
snug - fitting, removable flannel bag is 
given with each Bottle. Although an 
almost indispensable adjunct to the sick 
room, it is equally useful as a warmer for 
the feet, the bed, or the auto. It will not 
collapse, and is absolutely safe and prac- 
tical, and may be relied upon to meet 
any emergency. 





Four-Piece China 
Toilet Set 


Given to Companion subscribers only 
for one new solicited subscription and 50 


cents extra. Sold for $1.50. In either case 
we will DELIVER FREE anywhere in 
New England. 


This China Toilet Set comprises Four 
Pieces: 1 Comb and Brush Tray, 8 x 534 
inches, 1 Hatpin Holder, 1 Hair Re- 
ceiver and 1 Puff Box. Each Piece made 
in Japan and imported direct upon our 
order. The decoration, which is done 
by hand, is an attractive floral design in 
colors with enamel work and bright gold. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
Boston, Mass. 
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| Ball-Joint Umbrella 


O more umbrella troubles. Have you not been annoyed 
on many occasions to find that the binding wire in your 
umbrella had rusted off and permitted the ribs to punch holes 
in the cover? This cannot happen with the ‘‘Ball Joint,”’ 
because each of its eight ribs is tipped with a solid ball and 
securely locked into a brass socket, and will not rust. The 
cloth used in this Umbrella is a fast black, cravenetted 
American taffeta, with tape edge. This material is absolutely 
waterproof. The handles are genuine ebony. Ladies’, 
26-inch ; gentlemen’s, 28-inch. 











Given to Companion subscribers for one 
new solicited subscription and 50 cents 
extra, or sold for $1.50. Delivered free 
anywhere in the United States. 
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“N ame-On” Umbrella. 


A DEPENDABLE, rainproof Umbrella, with 
your name and address worked into the 
fabric of the Umbrella, so as to show on the ee ge on pe eee ee 
inside of the Umbrella top. A positive means 
of identifying your Umbrella. The name can- 
not be removed without destroying the Umbrella. 


GREENE’S 
The cover is of tape-edged American gloria, fast 


black, and guaranteed waterproof. Thelady’s § WARRAN T E D 


Umbrella has a handle of Philippine ebony, with 

silver band, Mission style. The handle on the OF 
gentleman’s Umbrella is of genuine rosewood. 

The handle can be removed and the tip un- 


screwed for packing in any 24-inch suit case. 
CURES COUGHS AND COLDS 





























Print your name and address plainly. 





Given to Companion subscribers for one new solicited | YOUR DRUGGIST WILL REFUND 
subscription and 85 cents extra, or sold for $1.75. Deliv- YOUR MONEY IF IT FAILS TO CURE 


ered free anywhere in the United States. 
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GET YOUR ‘SKATES NOW 
At a Reduced Price 





AN 
Extension Rink Skate 


SKATING IS THE ROYAL WINTER SPORT 


T° thoroughly enjoy it you must have only perfect skates. The All-Clamp Extension Rink Skate is one of our most 
attractive Offers. This popularity is largely due to two reasons. FIRST, the care taken by the manufacturer to 
produce a skate of undoubted durability and perfection of construction, and SECOND, to the adoption of the Extension 
foot plate feature. This invention enables a boy to extend the length of the foot plate with the growth of the foot. The 
skates may be adjusted to fit shoes measuring from 10 to 12 inches in length. 


EXTENSION RINK SKATE 


This style is shown in the illustration. The runners are made of crucible cast steel and are 
detachable. The skates are quickly fastened to the feet by adjustable clamps and lever. When 
once set, no key or wrench is necessary. Thousands of these skates are in use by our subscribers. 


Our S pecial Limited Offer. Whos Shen er 
will sell them at the apecial’orice of 29C. per pair, postpaid 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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